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so I’ll have to leave the flowers to you. 
Now, Patrick, tell Dennis that he must go 
to Ponthaven for sandwich bread in case 








Stone. ‘‘Get up, Billy!’’ 
that, you’ll jounce my bicycle out of 
the wagon,’’ Edna Bartow said as 
she straightened her hat, which had 
been sent over one ear. ‘I don’t 
wish I hadn’t gone into it. I’m glad 
enough to earn some money. ’’ 

‘‘Oh, yes, I want the money fast 
enough! But the idea of reporting 
gives me goose flesh all over. I 
wouldn’t mind writing about birds 
and flowers and things I love, but 
just imagine marching up to a 
stranger and whining, ‘Please, 
ma’am, could you spare me a few 
cold-victual details about your life 
for my pauper basket.’ ’’ 

‘*You’re always so silly,’’ Edna 
said, laughing. ‘People like to talk 
about themselves, and when they 
have parties like this one of Mrs. 
Leland’s they like it to get into the 
paper. ”’ 

‘*Mrs. Leland doesn’t. The Times’s 
man said he’d try me out on this 
party because it was so hard to get 
anything out of Mrs. Leland.’’ 

‘‘Just what the Press man said 
to me, and I’m not going to fall down 
on it. If you hate reporting so, why 
are you going into it?’’ 

‘*You know how few chances there 

are to earn money in Greendale. Of 
course you’ve got the Exchange, but 
I’m nota good enough cook for that. 
So I have to do anything I can that 
will add to my college fund. Now, 
you’ll do the talking to Mrs. Leland, 
won’t you, Edna? What are you 
going to say to her?’’ 

‘¢That Iam Edna Bartow and that 
you are my cousin, Mabel Stone; 
that you are reporting the country 
items for the Ponthaven Times and 
I for the Ponthaven Press; and that 
we shall appreciate it very much if 
she will give us some facts about her 
tea this afternoon. ’’ 

‘*Suppose she won’t?’’ 

‘*Then I’ll smile and tell her I sit 
behind her in church, and what a 
pretty hat she wears, and murmur 
how much it means to us. ”’ 

‘* That’s lovely, ’’ declared Mabel. 
‘*Tt was awfully good of you to come 
with me when you could have gone so 
much faster on your wheel. I’d have 
died alone. ’’ 
¢ ‘*T don’t mind,’’ said Edna good- 
naturedly, ‘‘if I can get done this morn- 
ing. Of course we have until six o’clock 
to get the stuff in, but I’ve got a big 
baking this afternoon, for tomorrow is 
my Exchange day. I —’’ 

‘*Hello!’*’ Mabel exclaimed, reining 
‘ in old Billy. ‘‘ The little florist wants to 
speak to us.’’ 

Mr. Wilson, looking anxious and per- 
turbed, had run out into the road. 

‘*Are you by any chance going up 
on the hill, Miss Stone?’’ 

‘*Straight up there,’’ Mabel said, 
smiling. 

‘Are you in a hurry?’’ the florist 
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cried. ‘‘I’ve just got a big order by 
telephone; and if I can fill it, it will | 
mean a great chance for me to show 
what I can do. But my ear is off for | 
the day, and my horse picked up a. 
nail yesterday, and I can’t lay my 
hands on a horse or wagon anywhere. ”’ | 
‘*Why, we can take them up for you, ’’ 
said Mabel. 
® ‘*But it will take me the best part of | 
ie an hour to get them ready. ’’ 
of ‘Then we really can’t wait, Mabel, ’’ | 
\ said Edna. ‘‘It’s too bad, Mr. Wilson, | 
but our business is important, too. | 
We’d love to help you out otherwise. 
I’m sure you’ll be able to find a wagon.” 
‘*T’ve tried everywhere,’’ the little 
man said, biting his lips nervously. 
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we have to make our own sandwiches. I 
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“A REPORTER! OF COURSE I WON'T SEE HER. | WOULDN'T LET ONE 
INTO THE HOUSE" 


Mabel drew a long breath. ‘‘I’ve 
got to help him out, Edna,’’ she ¢ 
said in a low tone. ‘‘ You go along 
on your wheel.’’ 

‘*You’re foolish,’’ said Edna. 
‘“‘It will mean that you have to 
face Mrs. Leland alone.’’ 4 

‘‘T know,’”’ said Mabel. ‘‘But I can’t 
leave Mr. Wilson in a fix like this. I’ll 
have to stand the icy shower bath and hope 
for the tingle that comes after. ’’ 

‘*I’d wait for you if I didn’t have to bake 
this afternoon,’’ answered Edna, as she 
climbed down, ‘‘but I can’t afford’ to lose my 
cake money. I’m sorry to leave you this way.’’ 

‘*That’s all right—I know how busy you 
are. I’ll get through somehow. ’’ 

When Edna had sped off on her bicycle, 
Mabel turned, smiling, to the little florist. 

‘*Now I’ll tie the horse and help you. I love 
flowers. ’’ 

For an hour, too busy to talk, they cut and 
packed the flowers, and piled the boxes in the 
spring wagon. 

‘*T don’t know how to thank you, Miss 
Stone,’’ Mr. Wilson said as he untied old Billy. 


| ‘*I’ve tried hard to show the hill people what 


I can do, but they always send to the city for 
their big affairs. If I’d failed with Mrs. Leland, 


| I’d have lost a big chance. ’’ 


‘*Is that where they’re going?’’ 

‘*Yes. Something must have gone wrong 
with the city order. She called me up at the 
last moment. I hope I shall please her. ’’ 

‘*Of course you will,’’ answered Mabel. ‘‘I 
never saw such flowers. All you want me to do is 
to leave them at the door? All right. Good-by !’’ 

‘*Good-by, and thank you,’’ said the florist. 








and halfway to Ponthaven,’’ said 
Mabel to herself as old Billy jogged 
along the country road. ‘‘What is 
it I’m going to say? ‘I am Mabel 
Stone, Mrs. Leland, reporting for 
the Times, and I should be glad 
if you would give me a few items 
about your tea.’ I’ll learn that by heart, 
so I can’t make a mistake. ’’ 
She murmured the words over and over until 
she drove in at Mrs. Leland’s gate. As she 
stopped at a side door a man raced down the 
steps. 

‘*Mrs. Leland has been expecting you,’’ he 
said. ‘‘If you will go right in, I’ll unload, and 
then I’ll take care of your horse. ’’ 

With wildly beating heart, Mabel walked 
into the house. ‘‘It won’t be so bad,’’ she 
thought, ‘‘if Edna has told her that I’m coming 
and she’s expecting me. Now, what was I going 
to say 9”? 

Then Mrs. Leland came down the hall. ‘‘ The 
flowers!’’ she cried. ‘*Well, Wilson was quick. 
I’ll remember him. I hope you’re as good at 
arranging as he is at sending. There’s a wreck 
on the road that’s held up all the trains. I hope 
the caterer will get through in time, but I 
couldn’t risk waiting for the flowers. ’’ 

Mabel looked at her in dismay. Did Mrs. 
Leland think she was an arranger of flowers 
instead of a reporter? She must speak quickly. 
Where was the speech she had learned ? 

‘*T am Stabel Moon, Mrs. Leland,’’ she 
stammered. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Mrs. Leland absently. ‘‘Take 
the flowers into the glass porch, Patrick. You’ll 
find all the vases there, Miss Moon, and run- 
ning water. My chambermaid is in bed, and 





have plenty of filling. Oh, and cake 

from the Exchange—tell him to get 

- whatever he can. ’’ 

Mrs. Leland disappeared in one 
direction and Patrick in another. 
‘*What an idiot I am!’’ Mabel said 
to herself as she stood surrounded by 
the boxes of flowers. ‘‘Edna would 
have got her items and been gone, 
+ and I can’t even say my own name 
straight. What shall I do? I can’t go 
shouting through the house that I’m 
a reporter. ’’ 

Mabel gazed round rather help- 
lessly. Then a look of determination 
came into her face. ‘‘Well,’’ she said 
to herself, and smiled, ‘‘I’ll arrange 
the flowers, anyway, for I know just 
how they ought to go. And when 
Mrs. Leland comes to look, I can ask 
her for the items. ’’ 

Everything was at hand that she 
needed, and Mabel soon forgot that 
she had come for any other purpose. 
A trim little maid was dusting the 
rooms, but no one else appeared 
until the last flower was in its proper 
place. Then Patrick carried away 


the boxes, and a moment later Mrs. \ 


Leland came downstairs. 

“There isn’t a thing I want to 
change, Miss Moon,’’ she said when 
she had inspected Mabel’s work. 
‘*You’re an artist. Do I pay you 
separately, or will Mr. Wilson’s bill 
include all ?’’ 

Mabel drew a long breath. Now 
for her speech. ‘‘I am Mabel Stone, 
Mrs. Leland —’’ 

But Mrs. Leland interrupted her. 
““Oh, I beg your pardon! I thought 
you said Moon. [ like to get people’s 
names straight. Well, Therese, wha‘ 
is it?’’ . 

‘* It’s the young lady back that 
wanted to see you this morning, 
Mrs. Leland. ’’ 

‘*T can’t see her, Therese. I 
couldn’t see the President. What 
does she want?’’ 

‘*She wants items about your re- 
ception for the paper, ma’am.’’ 
‘*A reporter! Of course I won’t see 

her. I wouldn’t let one into the house. 
Tell her she needn’t come back.’’ 

‘*Couldn’t you—I mean,’”’ stam- 
mered Mabel; but she got no further, 
for as Therese hurried out the bulky 
and indignant figure of the cook ap- 
peared in the doorway. 

‘*Now, Eliza, what do you want?’’ 
asked Mrs. Leland. 

‘* Tf you please, Mrs. Leland,’’ said 
Eliza, ‘‘do you expect me to make them 
loaves of bread that Dennis brought 
into sandwiches ?’’ 

‘*Yes, Eliza, that’s what they’ re for. ’’ 

‘*Then I’m leaving. I never lived in 
a house before where a cook was asked 
to make two hundred sandwiches for a 
reception. ’’ 

Mrs. Leland sat down. ‘‘Now, Eliza, 
don’t be so silly. I’ve just telephoned 
the station, and they gave me no hope 
of any train’s getting through before 
six o’clock. We’ve got to make our own 
sandwiches. Sarah is in bed and can’t 
help, you know, and Therese has her 
hands full. I’ll have only a cup of tea 
for lunch, and you can take that time 
to make the sandwiches. ’’ 

‘‘T’m leaving,’ said Eliza stolidly, 
and heaved herself away. 

‘‘Oh, I could ery!’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Leland in dismay. ‘‘I knew that Eliza 
wanted to get back to town and the 
picture shows, but it does seem as if 
she might have chosen some other day 
for deserting. ’’ 

At the sight of Mrs. Leland’s distress 
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shyness. ‘‘I can make the sandwiches, Mrs. 
Leland,’’ she volunteered, ‘‘ if Therese will 
show me where to find the things. ’’ 

‘*Oh, could you?’’ cried Mrs. Leland. 
‘*You’ve saved my life! It will keep you over 
lunch time. Will you mind that? Patrick will 
feed your horse, and I’ll feed you. There are 
cucumbers and lettuce and sandwich paste and 
cheese. O dear, Therese, the telephone again!’’ 

As Eliza had disappeared upstairs, so Mrs. 
Leland now disappeared into the telephone 
closet and Therese down the hall. Through 
the window Mabel saw Edna’s bicycle disap- 

- pearing down the hill. 

‘*O dear!’’ she sighed as she followed The- 
rese. ‘‘If I’d been quick I could have stood up 
for Edna, but everything tumbled over itself, 
and Mrs. Leland wouldn’t listen. I suppose 
we’ve lost the reporting job, and it’s all my 
fault. Edna will be terribly mad at me.’’ 

Therese established Mabel at a table in the 
big, cool butler’s pantry. 

Mabel made one pile of sandwiches after 
another, wrapped them in oiled paper and 
damp napkins and laid them away. Dennis 
carried the lofty Eliza to the train and came 
back with four dozen little cakes from the 
Exchange and the promise of more later. By 
that time it was three o’clock, and Mabel was 
helping Mrs. Leland set the table. 

‘*Could you stay through ?’’ asked Mrs. Le- 
land. ‘‘I’ve got all the girls in the neighbor- 
hood to serve for me in the dining room, and 
Therese can look after things there, but I must 
have some one who is reliable in the kitchen to 
have supplies on hand. Could you stay ?’’ 

‘‘Just as well as not,’’ Mabel answered. 
‘*Mother’s away for the day, and there’s no 
one to miss me. And, Mrs. Leland, would you 
mind if —’’ Her voice trailed off, for Mrs. 
Leland had flown. to the telephone to inquire 
about the second order of cakes that the Ex- 
change had promised. 

‘‘Tt’s no use,’? Mabel thought, with a sigh 
of despair. ‘‘Edna could do it, but I can’t. I’ve 





g HAKE a leg 

S with that am- 

/ munition, below 
there! It’s wanted, and 
wanted quick!’’ 

Big John Campbell, 
commander, United 
States Navy, and cap- 
tain of the old converted cruiser 
Arethusa, leaned his bulky shoulders 
far out over the rail as he bellowed the 
order to the sweating, toiling sailors who, 
with bodies stripped to the waist, labored and 
grumbled in the stifling depths of the ammuni- 
tion lighter alongside. 

A grizzly old ‘‘salt,’? smeared with gun 
grease from the shells, lowered a copper-bound 
powder case from his shoulder, sat upon it, 
and mopped the sweat from his beetling brows. 

‘*Yeah—yell, you fathead!’’ he muttered. 
‘*We know you’re a mule driver!’’ 

‘* What say, Charles Fellows? ’’ demanded 
the captain, guessing the man’s meaning from 
his moving lips. 

‘*T says, ‘Ay, ay, sir!’ ’’ sang out the ancient 
mariner with due respect and again shouldered 
the case of powder. 

Big John turned away and smiled. ‘‘Don’t 
blame ’em for being sore—am myself,’’ he said 
to the officer of the deck, who stood beside him. 
‘*But short-handed or no, the admiral orders 
us to be under way by seven bells this eve- 
ning. ’’ 

‘‘It does make it kind of hard on the men, 
sir, since we lost the ten ordinary seamen at 
Honolulu,’’ the officer of the deck said. He 
was a very young ensign and still had a heart. 

‘Surely, but it won’t be for long; there’s a 
draft due on the Solace. But that seaman Fel- 
lows is a ‘card.’ He taught me how to steer a 
ship when I was a cadet—just the same old 
growler then that he is now.’’ 

Big John started away smiling over the 
reminiscence, but turned back to speak te 
the officer of the deck again. 

‘*Have the rest of the powder stowed in the 
after magazine. With all the shells in the for- 
ward hold she’ll be down by the head, as it 
is,’’ he said. 

‘*Ay, ay, sir!’’ the offeer of the deck an- 
swered. 

Br-r-r—room—room—room! Br-r-r—room! 
A heavy, rumbling concussion, as of distant 
thunder, shook the Arethusa’s rigging. 

‘‘Aha! Hear that?’’sBig John exclaimed, 
turning eager eyes seaward. ‘‘The California 
and the Maryland are both out for the eight- 
inch record. That’s where all this eight-inch 
ammunition we’re loading is bound. ’’ 

‘* Yes, sir, and I’m not complaining, sir, 
when I say I wish I were on one of them 
instead of this rotten old freighter, ’’ the officer 
of the deck found courage to say. 

‘*You said it, Mr. Cavendish!’’ Big John 
fervently agreed. 

Meanwhile Charles Fellows was skillfully 
shirking work as only a seasoned sailor can; 
he seemed to be as busy as two strong men, 














































been all day with Mrs. Leland, but I haven’t 
found one chance to ask her about the party. 
I’m a poor apology for a reporter!’’ 

‘*Tt’s all right,’’ said Mrs. Leland, bustling 
back. ‘‘The woman who makes the cakes will 
get another batch here by five o’clock. Now, 
Miss Stone, if you aren’t dead, would you whip 
the cream for the chocolate ?’’ 

By~the time Mabel had whipped the cream 
and filled two teakettles and opened the candy 
boxes and put the cakes on their plates and 
made the chocolate, the guests began to arrive. 
They came scatteringly at first, and after 
Therese had carried a first relay of everything 
into the dining room, Mabel had time to sit 
down and take her first long breath. 

‘I’m dead tired!’’ she muttered. ‘‘I suppose 
Mrs. Leland will pay me for my time, but what 
is a dollar or two compared with what I might 
have earned if we could have reported this tea? 
It isn’t only I; it’s Edna. Our chance is gone 
now, for the papers will hold the space only 
till six, and I won’t see Mrs. Leland again 
before that, and our reporting jobs hung on 
this party. ’’ 

Therese came back for more chocolate. 
‘“They’re coming fast now, ’’ she said. ‘‘I hope 
those cakes are going to get here in time. It’s 
getting on toward five. And everyone’s crazy 
over your flowers, Miss Stone. ’’ 

At five o’clock some one knocked at the back 
door, and Mabel answered it. Edna stood there 
with a huge box fastened to her bicycle. The 
girls looked at each other in amazement. 

‘‘What in the world are you doing here?’ 
demanded Edna. 

‘« Everything except reporting,’’ answered 
Mabel. ‘‘I might have known those were your 
cakes! Mrs. Leland thought I came with the 
flowers, and then her cook left, and the caterer 
with his waiters and food couldn’t get through, 
and I’ve just stayed and done all kinds of 
things—except report. ’’ 

Edna untied her box and came into the 
kitchen. ‘‘ So this is where you’ve been all 
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“WHAT SAY, 4 
CHARLES 
FELLOWS?” 
DEMANDED 
THE CAPTAIN 


but he accomplished 
no more than a puny 
boy could. 

‘This is what I calls a mad- 
house!’’ he grumbled to the 
patiently laboring seaman ahead 
of him. ‘‘And me and Big John 
was shipmates when ’e was a 
kid, back on the old Tuscarora. 
Oh! But them was the days!’’ 

Br-r-r-r—room—room—room! 
Br-r-r—room! The sound of the big 
guns from the fleet penetrated even the 
ammunition lighter’s hot, steel-encased hold. 

‘*Ah, them’s the boys I shipped for!’’ said 
the old ‘‘salt’’? when he heard the sound, and a 
smile broke over his face. ‘‘Them’s the boys!’’ 

A scowl crept down from the roots of the 
hair on his forehead and chased the smile into 
his open mouth, for a voice again disturbed the 
old man’s peace of mind. The voice came from 
above and urged haste with the powder. 

‘*T didn’t ship to be no stevedore!’’ he mut- 
tered. 

Shortly after leaving San Francisco, Fellows, 
who as captain of the hold took soundings of 
the bilge, discovered that rivets were being 
shaken from the old Arethusa’s bottom by the 
quake and shake of her antiquated engines. 
About the same time ten of the ordinary seamen 
had decided that the unloading of the thousand 
tons of cargo would never be their job. Hono- 
lulu had offered them the first chance to leave, 
and they had grasped it in the French manner, 
by slipping over the forward line after dark. 
Their going had increased the work for the re- 
maining twenty deck hands by exactly one half. 








day,’’ she said. ‘‘l’ve telephoned your house 
three times to find where you were, and no one 
answered. And then the Exchange called me 
up to ask if I’d make cakes. I almost said I 
wouldn’t,—Mrs. Leland was so disagreeable, — 
but there was no use in cutting off my nose to 
spite my face. And then the Press called me 
up, and I told them 1’d make one more try.’’ 

‘‘We can’t get anything,’’ said Mabel. ‘‘If 
Mrs. Leland wouldn’t see a reporter this morn- 
ing, she certainly won’t now in the thick of the 
fight. And the people won’t be gone before six. ’’ 

As Edna set her cakes out on the table she 
winked back a tear. ‘‘It’s awfully disappoint- 
ing. The papers have tried a lot of girls down 
here, and they all petered out. I was sure I 
could succeed, and now we’ve failed like all 
the rest. And we did need the money so!’’ 

‘*Tt’s all my fault, ’’ said Mabel remorsefully. 

‘*You couldn’t help it; you’re made that 
way.’’ 

Mabel came to her feet with a spring. ‘‘Why, 
Edna Bartow, what a thing to say! You might 
as well say a thief was made that way!’’ 

‘Well, if you aren’t cut out for a reporter, 
you aren’t, that’s all.’’ 

‘*T certainly am not cut out for a coward!’’ 
retorted Mabel hotly. 

‘*Sh!l’’? whispered Edna, and Mabel turned 
to face Mrs. Leland. 

‘*Oh, the cakes!’’ cried Mrs. Leland. ‘‘I had 
to run out to see if they’d come. Don’t go 
before I see you, Miss Stone. ’’ 

Mabel brought her heels together like a sol- 
dier. ‘‘Mrs. Leland,’’ she said, ‘‘I am Mabel 
Stone, and this is my cousin, Edna Bartow. I 
am reporting the country items for the Times 
and she for the Press. We shall appreciate it 
very much if you will give us any facts you 
care to about your tea before six o’clock. I sit 
behind you in church, and I like your hats. ’’ 

Mabel finished her speech cold with appre- 
hension. Edna was red with embarrassment. 

‘* You a reporter? ’’ Mrs. Leland said. ‘‘ I 
thought I could feel them as I could cats. ’’ 





Fellows had 

been called 
upon for every 

duty of a seaman 
except to wait upon 
mess; the only rea- 
son that he had es- 
caped such ignominy 
was that the ‘‘ship’s 
writer’’ had quailed 
at the thought of de- 
tailing him to this 
menial task, and so 
had skipped the name 
whenever it came in 
turn. But Cap’s dig- 
nity had suffered at 
being buffeted from 


pillar to post 
as no self- 
respecting cap- 
tain of the hold 
should be. 

At first, as fast as Cap 
found the leaks caused 
by the missing rivets, Mike 
Durgin, the carpenter, would 
whittle plugs from a squeegee 
handle and with the anchor 
maul drive them tight into the spurting holes. 
But since losing the ten deck hands at Hono- 
lulu, neither Mike nor Fellows had had time 
enough to look for the holes, and so the bilge 
pump had to be kept going all the time. Because 
the fleet needed the Arethusa’s utmost service 
in keeping it supplied with ammunition and 
commissary stores, the ship could not go into 
dry dock. 

As the last powder case went down the 


Because the ship was short-handed Cap/ open hatch it was closely followed by the 











‘*T came to report,’’ confessed Mabel mis- 
erably, ‘‘but Mr. Wilson asked me to bring the 
flowers, and then Patrick thought I belonged 
to them, and you were so busy I just stayed.’’ 

**You blessed child!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Leland. 
‘*You’ve certainly earned anything you wish 
to-day. Write me up if you want to.’’ 

‘* Never mind about me,’’ said Mabel de- 
spondently. ‘‘I don’t believe I’d have time now, 
I’m so tired ; but if you’d just let’ Edna do it.’’ 

Mrs. Leland went into the hall and came back 
with one of the young girls whom she had in- 
vited to help her. ‘‘Hermione,’’ she said, ‘‘this 
is Miss Bartow. She is going to be with you in 
the dining room for half an hour. Be sure she 
sees everything and meets the celebrities, and 
then give her the quiet of the telephone room 
and the long-distance line to Ponthaven. ’’ 

‘*Thank you so much, Mrs. Leland,’’ Edna 
said, ‘‘and, Mabel, I’ll do the Times for you. ’’ 

‘*You’re an angel,’’ said Mabel gratefully. 

‘** You poor little reporter,’? Mrs. Leland 
said as Edna and Hermione went out; ‘‘how 
I’ve abused you all day! I’ll do what I can for 
your cousin after this in gratitude to you, but 
if I may speak plainly I think your talents lie 
in other directions. Making a reporter of you 
would be forcing a round peg into a square 
hole. I am going to say a good word on the 
hill for Wilson, and if you will let me it will 
include a good word for you. You have a genius 
for flowers, my dear. Any woman would be 
delighted to get you to decorate for her, and it 
would really pay better than reporting. ’’ 

When Mrs. Leland had returned to her 
guests, Mabel sank back in her chair. 

‘‘What a nice end,’’ she said to herself, with 
a tired little smile. ‘‘Edna in there having 
the time of her life and doing two papers, 
and I in here knowing I needn’t ever be a 
reporter! Both happy! Arranging flowers will 
be the loveliest work in the world! My, but 
I’m glad I wasn’t coward enough to shirk 
that shower bath. It was icy, but this after- 
glow is the most delicious thing I ever knew. ’’ 





sweaty, grimy, grumbling 
Fellows, who swung him- 
self below on the same 
whip that had lowered the 
copper-bound cases. The 
ladders were all up and 
the hatch stripped, and 
they would remain so until 
the powder was removed again to go aboard 
the ships on the range. 

‘*Wonder they wouldn’t rig a Jacob’s ladder. 
Next we know we’ll be expected to jump down 
these hatches! ’’ grumbled Cap,,as he went 
hand over hand down three decks to the chain 
lockers. 

The ship was to get under way immediately, 
and Cap’s two assistant chain tierers—inexpe- 
rienced seamen fresh from the training station 
—had hard work dodging the slimy, back- 
sliding anchor chain. With heavy steel hooks 
they pulled the obstinate links into flake for- 
mation, so that it would run out again freely. 

The old seaman vented his spleen upon his 
two assistants. 

‘*When me and ’im was shipmates, back in 
82, and me a-teachin’ of ’im what he knows, 
he wasn’t havin’ of me detailed to no ammu- 
nition lighters nor side cleanin’ nor nothin’. I 
was a quartermaster in them days. Watch that 
kink! It’d rip the in’ards out of ’er! Pull ’er 
over, pull ’er over, you swabs!’’ 

Chafing under the old man’s constant nag- 
ging, one of the youths impertinently asked, 
‘*Why ain’t you a quartermaster now and eatin’ 
at the chief P. O.’s mess?’’ 

‘*None of your business, young feller! You 
watch them kinks and don’t talk so much!’’ 

Big John paced the bridge impatiently await- 
ing the ‘‘ Hove short, sir!’’ from the boatswain 
up in the eyes. At last the word came. 

‘*Heave her up to the hawse pipe, boat- 
swain!’’ Big John ordered. Then, turning to 
the officer of the deck, he said, ‘‘Slow speed 

ahead, Mr. Cavendish. Soon’s the an- 
chor’s up give her standard speed and 
let me know when the flagship answers 
our number. ’’ 

The captain went below. He ate his 
dinner and then went to his cabin for a 
little quiet. He was surprised a moment 
or two later to hear a knock upon his door. 

‘*Come!’’ he called. 

Cap Fellows bashfully opened the door and, 
nervously twirling the hat in his hand, stood 
on the threshold. 

‘*What is it, Fellows?’’ the captain asked. 

‘*T wanted to report the bilge soundings, 
sir,’’ said the embarrassed old.man, ‘‘and I 
don’t like the smell of things, sir, down by 
the after magazines and the paymaster’s store- 
rooms, sir.’’ 

‘What seems to be wrong ?’’ 

‘*Knowin’ as how all the clothes is stowed 
there, sir, and as how it ’as been leakin’ freely 
down below, sir, I wondered if it didn’t smell 
like smoke, sir.’’ 

‘*Smoke! Show me where, man—hurry!’’ 

There was no indecision on the officer’s part. 
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With Fellows leading the way, they hurried 
below to the passage that led aft from the open 
cargo hatch. The single electric bulb screwed 
to the deck above shone upon two tightly bolted 
doors, one in the bulkhead on either side. 
Behind those heavy, locked steel doors lay 
tons of smokeless powder. At the side of each 
was a little niche in the steel plates that held 
the magazine thermometers. Glass doors over 
the niches let you see the instruments, but 
protected them from outside temperatures. 

In the steel deck in front of the two men 
was a square, close-fitting wooden hatch cover. 
This led to the between-decks storeroom, where 
the paymaster stored bolts of cloth and bales 
of ready-made clothing. 

Big John sniffed. The air of the passage was 
heavy with an indefinable acrid smell like that 
produced by a hot iron passing over cloth. He 
read the thermometers in the magazines and 
turned back to the hatch with a worried look 
on his face. 

‘*Lift that hatch!’’ he ordered. 

Fellows grasped the ring and strained at the 
cover, but the repeated coats of red shellac that 
had been brushed on the deck every three 
months had effectively sealed it. 

Grasping a spanner from the bulkhead where 
a fire hose was coiled in a rack, Big John 
inserted it into the ring and lent his powerful 
pull to the task. Their combined effort slowly 
raised the lid; the stretching, binding gum 
clung in streamers that were hot to the touch. 

As the air entered under the opened lid a 
cloud of smoke puffed out and there was a 
muffled explosion as of gas igniting. Slamming 
the cover shut again, the two men sat upon it 
and looked at each other. 

Since the rivets in the ship’s bottom had 
fallen out and let in the salt water, decompo- 
sition of the cloth had been going on. Gasses 
had formed and spontaneously ignited, causing 
a smouldering fire that doubtless had been 
going on some time and that was merely 
awaiting that little breath of outside air to 
turn it into a conflagration. 

‘*Water’s got into the cloth and —’’ began 
Cap. 

‘*Yes, and the oilcloth wrappings, tropics 
and spontaneous combustion,’’ finished Big 
John. ‘Go tell Mr. Cavendish to send five men 
down here at once. Ask him to bring ship to 
anchor right away, and when he is through to 
report at the after-cargo hatch to stand by if he 
is needed. Remember—not a word about fire! 
Every man will know about it soon enough. ’’ 

“°Ay, ay, mr.” 

Cap reached ‘‘top side’’ quicker than he had 
reached it in all his thirty years of service in 
the United States Navy. 

‘Mr. Cavendish, sir,’’ said the old man, 
short of breath from running up the bridge 
ladder, ‘‘the captain wants five men down on 
the after berth deck to onct, sir. And ’e wants 
as how you should bring ship to anchor right 
away, sir.’’ 

‘‘Do what? Bring ship to anchor?’’ 

For the moment the young officer was non- 
plused at that most unusual request from his 
punctilious captain, who always took his place 
on the bridge when ship was coming to anchor. 

‘*Yes, sir, and not to say nothin’ about the 
fire, sir.’’ 


Cap’s nervous haste was apparent, and the | who went into the smoke came 
ensign, who for all of his lack of experience | out sooner and stayed out longer. 
had a head as well as a heart, put two and two | The doctor was very busy. 


together. 
‘* Very well, Fellows,’’ he said. ‘‘ That’ll 
do! You get down below as fast as you can.’’ 
Cap raced down the ladder to the deck and 
thence to the open after hatch. He heard 
the officer of the deck sing out, ‘‘ Bos’n’s 
mate! ’’ He heard also the answer, as 
well as the order that started the shrill 
boatswain’s pipes sending their urgent 
Piercing call throughout the decks of the 





by, giving what aid he could 


| paying particular attention 


SLIPPED THE STRAP UNDER THE CAPTAIN'S MASSIVE SHOULDERS AND ROUND HIS CHEST 


ship, and the word, ‘‘One man from each 
division report to the captain of the hold on 
the after berth deck!’’ 

On the lower deck Fellows found the captain 
straightening kinks out of the fire hose. 

‘Tell the engineer to give us pressure on 
the deck pump, Fellows!’’ he ordered. 

When the old seaman came back from this 
errand they again opened the hatch. The smoke 
and heat that burst from the inclosed space 
made them stagger back and gasp for breath. 
The deck was so hot that it burned the old 
seaman’s bare feet, and when the five men 


to the magazine thermometers. He left the | 


The engineer had left the pump going. When 





came in answer to the call they met the first | 
cloud of smoke, as it rolled down the passage, | 
with startled surprise. But, like the true | 
American sailors that they were, they did not | 


respond to the desire to turn and flee, but, 
dropping to the deck, crawled along the hot 
steel plates to where their captain and the 


| Sir,’’ the officer of the deck quietly reported. | 


captain of the hold were steadying the writh- | 


ing canvas tube that belched the full pressure 
of the deck pump into the burning mass below. 
This state of affairs could not be kept a 


secret long. As soon as the ship was at anchor | 


Mr. Cavendish went below while the deck force 


| stand by to abandon ship.’’ } 
lined the coamings of the hatch above. The | 


ensign had no more than let go the whip by | 


which he was lowered than Big John hailed 
him and sent him back to the deck to stand by 
with sufficient men to man the whip. 

‘*Have the rest stand by for relief; some of 
these men are playing out and need the fresh 
air,’’ the captain explained. 

Three of the first five men sent into the 
inferno of stifling heat and fumes were carried 
out and fresh sailors went cheerfully in to take 
their places. Cap stood under the open hatch 
hooking on the limp forms of the poor fellows 
as fast as they needed to be sent above to get 
the air and the doctor’s attention. When re- 
suscitated they returned. 

Big John directed the work from the clearer 
air of the bottom of the cargo hatch beside 
Cap.’ He had an extra line of hose run down 
from the deck above so that a stream of water 
might be played over the heated deck plates 
and thus make them more bearable to stand 
upon. Another whip was rove off to facilitate 
the handling of the exhausted men. He kept 
mental record of all who went into the smoke 
and of all who came out; if any failed to return 
in a given time he hailed them, and if they did 
not answer he went in to see why. 

The ship began to list considerably, for all 
of the water was settling to port. Cap Fellows’s 
work was hard and steady, for on account of 
the list he had to keep the helpless men going 
up on the whip clear of the hatch walls, and 
the men were coming out very fast now. 

The process of flooding the compartment was 
intolerably slow, but the pumps, working at 
their utmost speed, were forcing a heavy, 
throbbing stream into the open fire hatch. 

Big John thought of removing the powder, 
but discarded the idea as imprac- 
tical, for there was much of the 
explosive and few men to handle 
it. He ordered canvas brought 
below, and had it spread upon the 
deck where the cool stream from 
the spare hose would more effec- 
tively do its purpose. The men 


The gunner was standing 


to the fire fighters, but 





captain and old seaman working hard over | the men had dropped the fire hose it had lain, 
some of the men who had succumbed to the | squirming, along the deck. Cap noticed that 
fumes and again went to read the temperatures. | now it was steady. Loath to give up the fight, 
He came back with an expression of dismay | Big John was engaging the enemy alone. 
upon his face; but he was very quiet. He car-| With a strap in one hand and the hook end 
ried something in his hand that he held care- | of a whip in the other, Cap Fellows started aft. 
fully concealed from the eyes of the curious! ‘‘Come out of that!’’ Mr. Cavendish roared 
men. Touching Big John on the arm, he drew | as he dropped to the deck behind the would-be 
him off to a secluded corner and cautiously | rescuer. 
showed what he had in his hand. | From force of habit Cap obeyed. The ensign 
For all the gunner’s caution, Cap Fellows | had waited anxiously for the captain to come 
saw, too. The gunner held two broken ther- | on deck and finally, becoming alarmed, had 
mometers. | climbed down to find out why Big John was 
With the gravity of the situation plainly | still below. 
indicated by his expression, Big John stood in| ‘‘I was going in to get the captain,’’ said 
thought. Cap, and, thinking that the explanation was 
‘*The last five men to go up, sir, won’t be sufficient, he again started for the passage. 
able to come down again, by the doctor’s orders, | ‘*Come back here!’’ roared the officer. 
‘*Yes, sir.’” Again force of habit made him 
‘*Very well, Mr. Cavendish,’’ Big John said | turn back. 
calmly enough, although the expression on his; ‘‘There’s no use of two of us risking our 
face had undergone a marked change. A look | lives; you go up on deck and keep a sharp 
of pain and determination had replaced the | lookout for me!’’ Without waiting to see 
look of alarm. ‘‘Lower all of the boats and | whether Cap obeyed, the ensign started aft. 
The seaman fingered the strap in his hand. 
It was a hard thing to have to say, and the | Like a flash a picture came into his mind of 
young ensign understood how his captain felt. | this ambitious youth going aft into the inferno 
To its commander a ship becomes as one of | of the passage, then a heavy explosion, a burst 
his own kin. And Big John’s ship was dying | of flame and the crashing, rending, tearing of 
a violent death. The fire was reaching with | the steel bulkheads as the magazines blew up 
waves of intense heat for the very vitals of the | and snuffed out the lives of the young man 


old Arethusa. The magazine thermometers had | 
faithfully done their duty even to the point of | 
blowing up before the treacherous smokeless | 
powder should do so. 

From the deck came the sound of scurrying 
feet, quietly given orders, shrill boatswain’s 
pipes and the creaking of the blocks as the 
boats’ falls raced through them. Then came a 
splash as a boat dropped into the water. 

Big John’s face relaxed a little. ‘‘On deck, 
everybody, and report to your boats!’’ he| 
ordered. 

For the first time in the memory of the men 
Cap, stationed at the whip, was cheerful and 
working hard. ‘‘Grab aholt, boys, up you go! 
Under the arms! No, not round your neck; 
sometime you may wear a hemp collar, but 
not to-night!’’ He passed the two parts of a| 
sling under a man’s arms, stuck one bight 
through the other, hooked the whip on to the 
free loop and yelled, ‘‘Hoist away!’’ And up 
aman would go. Using the two whips made it 
rapid work. 

The last sailor went up, and the old seaman 
turned to see whether his captain were ready 
to leave. He was dumfounded to find that Big 
John was not in sight. 

‘*Capt. Campbell!’’ he yelled, and listened | 
in alarm for the answer that did not come. 
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and his commander. 

With the swiftness of thought and the dex- 
terity of a cat, the old man leaped the inter- 
vening space between the ensign and himself, 
threw the two parts of the strap over the 
officer’s shoulders, passed one bight through 
the other, hooked on the whip and yelled as 
loud as he could, ‘‘ Hoist away!’’ 

The expectant, alert men above were prompt 
to respond, and as the surprised officer swung 
writhing up through space, Cap shouted after 
him, ‘‘You’re too young, sir, but nobody’ll 
miss me! Good-by!’’ 

Picking up another strap and the second 
whip, Cap dashed into the smoke. Dropping 
to the scorching deck he crawled along the line 
of hose. The hot metal blistered his bare hands 
and his knees. He ripped his jumper away 
from his chest, to give his laboring lungs more 
freedom. Foot by foot he fought his way along. 

At last his outstretched hand touched a boot. 
Big John was sprawled flat over the hose in 
order to hold it steady with the weight of his 
body. Seizing the boot, Cap gave it a shake. 
There was no response. He tried to call, but 
the smoke choked him ; a great weight seemed 
to press upon his chest. 

As he struggled ahead his hands came in 
contact with the captain’s knees, then hips, 
and finally with his shoulders. He pressed his 
mouth to Big John’s ear. 

‘“*Come out, Capt. Campbell!’’ he croaked 
hoarsely. 

There was no response. Big John was 
unconscious, but even in oblivion he firmly 
gripped the nozzle and held the stream of water 
to its course down the fire hatch. 

Every move that Cap made was an effort. 
Numbness and inertia seemed to overpower 
him. Aftera hard struggle with a desire to rest, 
he slipped the strap under the captain’s massive 
shoulders and round his chest; then, passing 
it round his own chest, he pushed the bight 
through, picked up the hook end of the whip, 
felt for the bight and rolled over unconscious. 





With tears streaming down their faces Mr. 
Cavendish and the sailors in his boat saw the 
whole stern of the old Arethusa burst 
asunder with a flash and a deafening roar. 

A movement of the inert bundle in the 
bottom of the boat at the ensign’s feet 
caused him the next moment to look down. 
Two smoke - blackened figures, for the 
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present insensible to the pain of burns and 
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‘*T wonder why the old codger wouldn’t let 


blisters, lay where they had been hurriedly | me go in?’’ the ensign said to himself as he 


but tenderly placed a few moments before. 
They were still held chest to chest by a strap, as 


if in fond embrace, just as they had been hauled 


from the fiery after berth deck when Cap, 
rolling over unconscious, had jerked the whip. 





stooped to release the rope that bound the two. 
As if in answer to his question, the old sailor’s 
mutterings brought to his ears these words: 
‘*Me and ’im was shipmates when ’e was a 
kid.’’ 


TOM TIGER 
RANGE OUTLAW 


Gy Randall Howard 


In Ten Chapters 


ECOVERING his presence of 
R mind, Clark hurriedly retreated 

from the little rim-rock oasis 
in which he had trapped Tom Tiger. 
He was certain that in his present 
excited state the range outlaw would 
not hesitate, if pressed, to jump to 
his death over the cliffi—just as the trapped 
Indian pony had that Eddy had told about. 





Chapter Six 


All this time Tom Tiger had stood 
still. His left forefoot had moved almost 
not at all. Clark advanced slightly. He 
must gain the horse’s confidence and 
remove the hateful chain. But the 
range outlaw was alert, and with a 
tigerish leap he made for Clark. 

‘Shame, Tom Tiger, shamie!’’ Clark impul- 
sively cried, putting into his voice all the 








Clark sat for a long time on the boulder. 
At last he climbed up the rock to pull some 
bunch grass. 

‘*Come, Tom Tiger, come! ’’ he repeated 
several times before he dropped the grass. 

Tom Tiger only stood snorting. He neither 
charged nor retreated. He seemed entirely for- 
getful of the manacled foreleg, which was 
bleeding anew. 

Once, twice, three times Clark went away, 
and returned with more grass. Each time he 
held it out and called, ‘‘Come, Tom Tiger, 
come!’’ 

Still the wild stallion did not move —he 
merely stood his ground, always on guard. 
Occasionally he glanced aside, as if to measure 
the exact distance to the edge of the cliff and 
such freedom as it promised. . 

‘*Good-by, Tom Tiger, good-by!’’ Clark re- 
peated several times before he left. 

The next morning Clark eagerly yet cau- 
tiously approached the rim-rock trap. He was 
vastly disappointed to find that Tom Tiger 
had not touched the bunch of grass, not a 
single blade of it. It lay where Clark had 
dropped it. 

A new fear leaped into his heart. Clark had 
heard that sometimes caged wild animals 
refused food and starved within the reach of 
plenty. Tom Tiger had grown more gaunt, 


The problem that worried Clark now was | reproving harshness and commanding firmness | and plainly was more nervous than before. 


how he was going to clear the trail when 
it was time to release Tom Tiger from his 
prison. It seemed impossible without using 
dynamite to make a way through the rock 
slide that now blocked the trail. Yet would 
he dare use dynamite even if he had it, 
even if he cared to risk attracting the 
attention of Eddy or Buck Bowers? Might 
not the shock of an explosion loose more 
and still greater boulders that would bury 
the little spring cove and Tom Tiger? 

Clark would not permit himself to think 
of that possible end; he surely could find 
some way of escape for the stallion. For a 
few days at least there would be plenty 
of feed round the spring. For a day or 
two it was best that Tom Tiger should 
not see him. So far, the horse had recog- 
nized him every time as an enemy. It 
must never happen again—never. 

As Clark hurried back along the trail to 
the level of the high desert, he was buoy- 
ant with daring plans and wonderful hopes 
for the training of Tom Tiger. When he 
came into full view of Rattlesnake Cafion, 
he could see the two already completed 
parts of the brush fence. Three gaps were 
yet to be finished. Closing the gap across 
the treeless sagebrush flat in the centre 
would be comparatively easy. He had 
already cut almost enough trees for that 
part, although he must bring a team of 
horses to drag those trees into position. 
And the gap under the opposite rim rock— 
Clark began merrily to whistle as he looked, 
for he had made a real discovery. From 
his overtopping position he could trace out 
almost a complete natural fence of zigzag 
ledges and rim rocks. It would be short 
work to complete that part. The fence 
down this side of the cafion would require 
much more work, however. 

He decided to cross immediately, and to 
try to finish the fence on the opposite side 
that day. Then during the following days 
he would be working on the side near 
Tom Tiger. If anything should happen; if 
Eddy, for example — 

He did not permit himself to finish the 
sentence. He did not know what he should do 
if he should see Eddy starting up the caifion 
side toward Tom Tiger’s trap. 

He climbed down the steep cafion wall and 
up the opposite side and set to work at once. 
All the morning he worked feverishly; when 
noontime came, he remembered that he had 
left his water bottle and his midday luncheon 
below. But he could not take the time to go 
for them. 

He worked hard all the afternoon, and by a 
frantic spurt was able to finish shortly after 
the sun had set. He was faint from hunger 
and thirst, and as he raced back toward the 
corrals he ate his delayed luncheon. 

The next day Clark worked at the lower end 
of the rock fence up the cafion wall toward 
Tom Tiger’s trap. He caught several glimpses 
of the range outlaw out on the sheer edge of 
the cliff. He wished that the horse would not 
stand in such plain sight. 

The third morning Clark cautiously ap- 
proached the rim-rock trap. He advanced 
unti! he was in full view of the range outlaw 
and then stood still. Again Tom Tiger whistled 
his snorting defiance, so shrilly that it seemed 
to Clark that they must hear the sound at the 
ranch. As before, Tom Tiger was the cornered 
wild beast; his eyes were aflame. 

As Clark noticed the gruesome effects of the 
welded chain, his heart swelled with pity. 
The horse’s legs, his neck, his head, his whole 
body, were covered with scars and fresh 
bruises. His rich iron-gray coat was beginning 
to lose its lustre; the dapples, no longer marks 
of beauty, were fading. His eyes were sunken, 
furtive. His heavy neck, shoulder and leg mus- 
cles no longer rippled with that silky ease of 
action ; they were knotted and sinewy, shrink- 
ing from skin bruises, twitching and jerking. 
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BUT SUDDENLY TOM TIGER STARTED AND PRICKED UP HIS EARS 


that it would carry. ‘‘Shame, Tom Tiger, 
shame!’’ he repeated, and snapped his fingers 
sharply three times. He clambered out of the 
way as the infuriated stallion nipped viciously 
with his bared teeth, struck out with his fore- 
leg, and then, whirling, let his heels fly. 

As the horse retreated he jerked his head 
sidewise. Clark smiled. The action was so 
characteristic of the horses of Wild Horse 
Ranch, dodging the expected throw of the rope 
or the blow from the club that usually followed 
a futile charge against the enemy. 

In another instant Clark’s smile was frozen, 
for Tom Tiger had darted to the edge of the 
cliff. He gathered his muscles for the fatal 
leap, but suddenly he swerved; he seemed to 
have seen a more favorable point from which 
to spring. 

That moment, Clark felt, was the turning 
point in the harassed life of the range outlaw. 
For as he swerved Tom Tiger cast a frightened 
backward glance and, to his surprise, found 
that the enemy was not in pursuit. So, instead 
of leaping, he whirled, and came down with 
a stiff-legged snort, facing Clark. That time 
it was a snort of surprise. 

‘‘What kind of man is this?’’ it seemed to 
say. ‘‘ It isn’t a man—not the kind I have 
always known. It’s some other, some strange 
creature. ’’ 

From that instant Clark felt himself under 
inspection. Eyes that seven years of eluding 
pursuit on the range had made sharp and 
keen observed his slightest movement. Nostrils 
schooled in sniffing the feared and hated man 
smell took in this scent. Sharp ears trained to 
pick from the winds sounds that were miles 
away stored up every intonation of his voice. 
To Tom Tiger man’s voice had hitherto al- 





The feed in the basin trap was almost gone; 
nothing remained except a few alder trees, 
bushes and brambles. 

Clark patiently repeated the lesson. He 
gathered more feed, and each time that he came 
with a fresh supply he advanced as near as 
he dared. He repeated the same words, as 
nearly as possible in the identical tone; and 
he was careful never to make a hasty or threat- 
ening movement, although he never restrained 
a natural action. 

On the third day the food still lay untouched. 
But Tom Tiger seemed more interested in 
Clark than before. This time the range outlaw 
allowed the boy to approach much nearer, 
and when Clark stepped back, the stallion ad- 
vanced, carefully smelled the grass, and then 
eagerly began to nibble it. 

When Clark reached the trap the next morn- 
ing he found that Tom Tiger had eaten all 
the grass. And two days later the wild horse 
would slowly advance when Clark called, 
‘Come, Tom Tiger, come!’? Then came the 
memorable morning when the stallion cau- 
tiously reached with his lips to jerk grass 
from Clark’s hand. 

Clark began to plan additional rewards. He 
secretly stuffed a sack with clover from the 
meadow. Tom Tiger seemed especially fond 
of the delicacy; he even stood still and ate it 
directly from Clark’s hand. Then Clark 
brought salt. The next day he brought a few 
carrots and some lettuce from the scanty ranch 
garden. Finally, one morning, Clark brought 
several lumps of sugar. In a couple of days 
more, he believed, Tom Tiger would let him 
begin on the task of filing off the chain. But 
he knew that he must not be too hasty, for the 


| horse was decidedly sensitive about his foot. 
ways been a threatening shout or a harsh jeer. | 


All day, as he worked on the rock fence 
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down the hillside, Clark had a sense of uneasi- 
ness. He was not certain, but that morning 
he had caught a glimpse of what he thought 
to be a panther, slinking back into a cave not 
a hundred yards from the rim-rock trap. 

So, toward evening, Clark again climbed up 
the cliff. He found Tom Tiger standing as far 
up the rough outlet trail as he could go. Never 
before had the range outlaw seemed so glad 
to see him. The horse nickered, and even let 
Clark rub his forehead and neck. 

As Clark was urging the horse down out of 
the rocks, Tom Tiger suddenly snorted and 
whirled. Clark looked and saw an object 
crouched against the low wall of rocks on the 
opposite side of the spring. Yes, it was the 
panther. 

Again Tom Tiger snorted. The panther was 
creeping slightly toward them. Clark impul- 
sively picked up a large stone and flung it 
with all his might. With a savage growl of 
surprise, the panther dodged back. Hoping to 
give the ‘‘varmint’’ a good scare, Clark hurled 
another stone. The panther ran; and Clark, 
yelling and running after it, threw stone after 
stone at the retreating beast. At the edge of 
the cliff the panther stopped and emitted a 
throaty snarl. In the next second, however, it 
turned and leaped over the brink. 

Clark was filled with a glad relief as he 
watched. The panther had miscalculated and 

fell short of the soft patch of ground far 
down the cafion side. Instead it landed 
hard on sharp, loose rocks, doubled into a 
knot and, regaining its feet, at last limped 
slowly away. 

As Clark rode back to the ranch he 
began to plan as never before. He must 
lose no time in getting the chain from Tom 
Tiger’s foot and in getting the horse from 
the rim-rock trap into a safer place. The 
wounded panther would come back, Clark 
knew that. Perceiving Tom Tiger’s help- 
lessness, it might attack him even though 
he was so large a horse. 

‘* How’s the Rattlesnake fence com- 
ing?’’ Buck Bowers asked at the supper 
table. 

‘*All right, but slow,’’ Clark answered. 

‘“That little spring under the rim that 
Iasked you about last night,’’ the foreman 
continued. ‘‘Is there any way to get to 
it, any trails? Ever seen any horses water- 
ing there?’’ 

‘«There used to be a trail from the top,’’ 
Clark said, ‘‘but it’s blocked now with a 
rock slide. ’’ 

‘‘Used to be a trail—how’d you know ?’’ 
Eddy asked. 

‘*T’ve seen the trail up on top, where it 
used to be.’’ 

‘*But can’t it be cleaned out?’’ Buck 
said. ‘‘Or better, a trail made from the 
lower side, inside the pasture ?’’ 

‘¢ Yes, possibly, with a lot of rock 
piling. ’’ 

‘‘Shucks! Blast it out. Piling rock is 
liable to start a bad slide. Eddy or me will 
ride down with some giant powder, and 
open a trail that’ll stick.’’ 

Clark tried to look calm and unconcerned, 
for he felt that Buck Bowers was watching 
him closely. Hence, he was not surprised 
when the next morning, after he had sad- 
dled his horse, the foreman intercepted 
him. 

‘*T guess we’ll let the Rattlesnake fence 
go for a week or two. We’ve got a rush on 
here at the corrals. ’’ 

‘¢ Sure,’’? Clark agreed, with assumed 
indifference, ‘‘ only I thought you said you 
wanted the extra pasture early this fall —’’ 

‘*Maybe Eddy or me will go down and help 
you finish the fence when we get through 
here. ’’ 

All that day and the next Clark burned 
with anxiety. Always before him was the 
picture of the shackled horse, hungrily waiting 
for his daily food within sight of the panther 
den. Yet outwardly he was calm. He used 
every care to make himself especially agree- 
able. It was a game. It was worth strategy, 
this struggle to save Tom Tiger’s life. 

The second afternoon horses were being 
broken to work. The corrals were full. The 
horses must be mated into teams, and worked 
together as many times as possible. Clark took 
the opportunity to add the description of new 
horses to his list and to confirm those that 
he had remembered from the old list. Late in 
the afternoon he purposely let Buck see him 
on the corral fence with his notebook. 

‘*Here,’’ the foreman cried brusquely, ‘‘cut 
out the loafing! Go and help Eddy.’’ 

The broncho that Eddy was breaking had 
been wrangled on the ground in the usual 
manner, and had stood for half a day in the 
stiff ‘‘bitting rig.’’ Before trying to harness 
the horse, Eddy had tied up one of his hind 
legs. Then he blindfolded him and inserted a 
pinching rope ‘‘war bridle’’ in his mouth. 
When at last the boys climbed into the heavy 
farm wagon Eddy intrusted to Clark the 
management of the two long ropes, the one 
attached to the ‘‘war bridle,’’ and the other 
to the broncho’s front feet. 

The old ‘‘steady horse’’ that was hitched 
with the wild one was not to be excited, but 
the broncho, in his efforts to free himself from 
the harness, bucked and squealed. He tried to 
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OING up on the con- 
veyer to-day, Bruce?’’ 
Bruce ‘Herron wiped 
his oil-stained hand reflectively 
across the bib of his greasy 
overalls, and shook his head. 

‘*No,’’ he said. ‘‘I guess I’ll 
walk. ’’ 

‘* Better come along, ’’ his friend urged. ‘‘It’s 
great sport, and it saves a lot of time getting 
up to the boarding house. If you don’t, I will 
beat you up to lynch to-day—and get the big- 
gest piece of pie.’’ 

Hal,’’ he 





Bruce laughed. ‘‘No pie to-day, 
said. ‘‘This is Thursday—apple duff. You’re 
welcome. I never did care for dried apples, 
anyhow.’’ He leaned back in his chair and 
looked across at the indicator on the air com- 
pressor. 

Hal Williamson stood looking down at him 
with mild irritation. The two had been friends 
ever since they had come to work at the copper 
mines two years before. They roomed together 
at the boarding house up by the railway, and 
for the past seven months both had been sta- 
tioned in the engine room of the crusher on 
the floor of the mine. 

Hal usually rode up from work on the con- 
veyer, which carried the partly broken ore to 
the stamp mill four hundred feet up the moun- 
tain side. To jump upon one of the ore buckets 
as it emerged from the bottom of the crusher 
and to ride, seated serenely on the edge, to the 
top was easier and quicker than to toil up the 
long, steep flight of steps at one side. Of course 
you had to jump off at the right moment to 
avoid being carried into the big hopper above 
the stamp mill; but that, as Hal had explained 
to his friend a dozen times, was the simplest 
possible thing to do. The conveyer moved at 
only a moderate speed, and when you reached 
the top you merely stepped off. 

‘*But suppose,’’ Bruce would always say, 
‘*that a person should forget to step off; what 
then? No, I guess I’ll walk.’’ 

On this occasion the big siren up at the 
smelter broke in upon the argument by blow- 
ing the twelve-o’clock signal. A second later 
the engine-room crew arrived for the next shift. 

Hal’s relief did not appear at once, however, 
and Bruce set out alone, knowing that his 
friend, by riding on the conveyer, would in 
all likelihood pass him before he had reached 
the top. He was not mistaken, for he was 
searcely a third of the way up the 
long line of stairs at the side of 
the trestle on which the con- 
veyer ran when he heard a 
hail from below and, turn- 
ing, saw his friend climb 
upon one of the 
empty ore buckets as 
it emerged from the 
crusher. Bruce 
waved to him and 
continued to 
climb. The 
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conveyer moved about twice as fast as Bruce 
was walking, and it was therefore not long 
before Hal rode triumphantly past him. 

‘*T’ll have them delay lunch for an hour if 
you want me to!’’ Hal shouted. ‘‘That will 
give you time to get there before it’s all over.’’ 

Bruce started to make a laughing reply, but 
paused, staring, and a moment later gave a 
quick ery of alarm and warning. Some moments 
before, Bruce had casually noticed that the ore 
in one of the buckets above Hal was heaped 
higher above the edges than was usual, but as 
the ore containers were rarely equally loaded 
he had paid no particular attention to the cir- 
cumstance. It was not until Hal had turned 
round to call to him that Bruce once more 
noticed the overloaded ore bucket. 

At that moment the conveyer had made one 
of its jerky forward movements, which dis- 
lodged a part of the heaped-up ore from the 
bucket above. Most of it rattled harmlessly 
down through the ties of the conveyer track ; 
but one piece, larger than the others, and 
roughly round in shape, struck the outer edge 
of the bucket immediately below and bounded 
down the incline, gaining rapidly in momen- 
tum. 

When Bruce realized the situation and cried 
out his waming, the flying fragment was only 
a dozen feet from Hal. The latter had turned 
halfway round when the rock struck him. It 
was a glancing blow, but it hurled him back- 
ward by the sudden impact, and his head struck 
sharply against the iron edge of the empty ore 
bucket. Bruce, watching tensely from below, 
saw his friend slide limply down into the 
bucket and remain motionless with one arm 
hanging over the edge. 

A second or more passed before Bruce fully 
grasped the situation. He knew that un- 
less something were done at once the 
unconscious body of his friend would 
be carried up to the end of the 
conveyer and dropped pa 
into the hopper above ; 
the stamp mill. It 
would mean a fall of 
from ten to thirty 
feet, according to 
the amount of 


ore then 
in the hopper. 
Suddenly an- 
other and more 
serious thought 
occurred to him. 
As the bucket 
in which Hal 
lay turned over 
at the top and 
started back upon 
its endless chain, 
he would fall to a point 
in the hopper immedi- 
ately below the end of 
the conveyer, and therefore 
would lie in the precise spot 
where the contents of the sue- 
ceeding buckets would strike. 
Each of those buckets, Bruce 
knew, held from one half to three quarters 
of a ton of ore. 
But at the same moment another thought 
occurred to him, bringing with it a ray of hope. 
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T THE END OF THE ORE CONVEYER 


CRy Oscar Lewis 


In order to lessen the strain on the con- 
veyer, it was the custom to fill only about 
two thirds of the ore buckets on the chain; 
a series of filled buckets would be followed 
by four or five empties before the next lot 
of loaded ones began. The buckets were 
placed at intervals of eight feet. Hal had 
climbed upon the first of a line of five 
empty buckets. He would, therefore, lie for 
some seconds in the hopper before the loads 
of ore from the next lot of loaded buckets 
would begin to drop down upon him. 
As that fact became clear to him, Bruce 
started forward at top speed up the stair- 
way that ran parallel to the conveyer. 
Not more than three seconds had elapsed 
since the accident had occurred, 

but the bucket in which Hal lay 
unconscious was already far 
above him. Bruce realized 
at once that he could 
never reach Hal before 
the boy had been dumped 
into the hopper. 
It did not seem 
likely that help 
would come from 
any other source ; 
for apparently no 
one was aware 


of the ac- 

cident, and 
there was 
little likeli- 

hood that it would 

be discovered and the 

conveyer stopped in time to 
do any good. 

Bruce leaped upward at top 
speed, but he was still nearly a 

hundred feet away when he saw 

his friend’s limp form drop-down 

into the hopper. Bruce noticed that 
the first of the ominous line of ore- 
filled buckets was still some yards 
ahead of him. The conveyer moved at a rate 
of approximately six miles an hour; only a 
few seconds would pass before the ore bucket 
would reach the top and, turning over, send 
its contents roaring down into the hopper. 

Shutting his lips in a tight, determined line, 
he threw his entire strength into a supreme 
effort to reach the top of the conveyer ahead 
of the loaded ore bucket. Never before had 
he realized how quickly a race up a flight of 
steep steps saps a man’s strength. The steps 
seemed to extend in endless succession above 
him. 

But he continued to plunge forward at his 
utmost speed. He gained steadily on the 
ascending ore bucket, and at last found that 
he was directly opposite it. He covered the 
last dozen steps in four tremendous strides and 
reached the top at the same instant as the 
last of the line of empty buckets reached it. 
Without pausing an instant, Bruce vaulted 
over the stair railing to the side of the con- 
veyer and jumped forward upon the last of 
the empty buckets. 

As he was carried up the short remaining 
distance to the hopper, he glanced back at 
the loaded ore bucket behind. He had beaten 
it to the top by a scant eight feet. That 
meant a leeway of only a second or two. 
Could he do anything to save his friend in that 
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short time? Almost 

before he reached the 

bottom of the hopper the 
bucket behind him would be 
turning and emptying its half 
ton of ore down upon them both. 

And suppose the hopper should prove 
nearly empty and he should drop thirty 
feet to the heap of ore below? He should 

very likely be knocked insensible himself; 

and in that case — 

Bruce carried those reflections no further, 
for at that instant the bucket in which he 
rode passed over the edge of the hopper, 
tilted sharply downward and began to curve 
from under him. Bruce immediately jumped. 
As he fell he had time to observe only that 
the hopper was nearly half full, and that his 
friend lay directly beneath the end of the 
conveyer. 

He landed upon his feet at Hal’s very side, 
and managed with difficulty to retain his bal- 
ance after the fifteen-foot jump. But almost 
on the instant that his feet buried themselves 
in the ore, he leaned forward and seized the 
shoulder of his friend’s overall work coat. His 
eye flashed aloft in time to see the big loaded 
bucket directly overhead, with the first bits of 
ore just rolling from the edge as it tilted down- 
ward 

With a last supreme effort of strength Bruce 
sprang backward, dragging his unconscious 
friend with him. He had taken two strides 
when the ore crashed down beside them. Part 
of the mass rolled down about his legs, and 
almost knocked him over; a cloud of dust 
swirled about them. 

Before the next mass struck, Bruce had 
managed to struggle two steps farther with 
his burden; and a few seconds later he had 
gained temporary safety in a far corner of the 
hopper. There he dropped down, nearly ex- 
hausted, beside Hal. 

Five more loads of ore poured down at brief 
intervals; then, abruptly, the conveyer drew 
to a stop, and Bruce knew that some one from 
below had observed the accident and given an 
alarm. Not long afterwards he heard the sound 
of excited voices, and half a dozen workmen 
climbed up over the edge of the hopper and 
joined him. 

As they lifted Hal over the edge and down 
the ladder to the ground, the boy began to stir 
with returning consciousness. The doctor at the 
company hospital pronounced a fractured collar 
bone and a surprising number of bruises to be 
the sum of Hal’s injuries. Two weeks later he 
was back at work. 

Nearly every noon, now, he and Bruce race 
up the hill to the boarding house. Hal declares 
that the brisk run up the long flight of stairs 
gives him a splendid appetite. 





turn round and face the driver; he tried to 
throw himself; he lunged against the tongue; 
he kicked the wagon wheels and reared up 
and pawed the air. But the old horse, a large, 
muscular animal with plenty of life, trotted 
away as if nothing were happening, and 
dragged his smaller companion along with him. 

‘*That’s enough fun,’’ Eddy said presently. 
‘*Now bump his knees every time he cuts up. 
Drop him har-r-d.’’ 

The bumping consisted in giving a quick, 
strong pull on the trip rope while the horse 
was still in the air. With his forefeet suddenly 
doubled up, the wild horse would come down 
with a jolt on his knees. His head would slide 
on the ground and the wagon would knock 
him behind. 

‘*Wouldn’t it be better to pad his knees?’’ 
Clark suggested, after the broncho had fallen 
heavily on the rocks. 

‘*He’ll learn quicker this way,’’ Eddy 
tersely answered. Clark said no more. 

The run continued for miles, until the broncho 





quieted. As they were circling back through 
the pasture along a wide trail, Clark noticed a 
mass of bones near a clump of pine trees. 

‘*Looks like the gate to horse heaven,’’ he 
remarked. 

‘*You bet it was,’’ Eddy agreed. ‘‘That hard 
winter before the ranch was fenced, a band 
got caught out here in the snow. Chewed off 
each others’ manes and tails. And you see 
they killed all the small trees round by gnaw- 
ing the bark and limbs. ’”’ 

‘*But can’t a horse live a good while on bark 
and leaves and bushes, if he has to?’’ Clark 
asked, thinking of Tom Tiger. 

‘*Yes, for a while. But that sort of thing 
got a mighty lot of them the next spring. 
They died without any apparent cause. We 
found great knots of wood and hair in their 
stomachs. ’’ 

Clark did some thinking and planning as 
they rode back. Once more he purposely let 
Buck Bowers see him out on the corral fence 
with his notebook. That night at supper and 





the next morning he continued to hint about 
his interest in breaking horses, in riding the 
pasture, and then casually mentioned that 
he intended to make another trip down to the 
stage station soon. 

After breakfast the foreman suggested that 
after all it might be best for him to go back 
and work on the Rattlesnake Cafion fence. 

Tom Tiger was extremely gaunt; he was 
eager for his feed and welcomed Clark as a 
deliverer. He followed the boy about for a lump 
of sugar and let Clark lead him by the mane. 
He even permitted him to bathe the injured 
foot. 

Clark worked all day on the trail that was 
to provide a way of escape for Tom Tiger. 
He was making a big rock fill beneath the 
lowest point of the cliff near the spring. If 
Buck and Eddy would only stay away for 
three or four more days! 

He scarcely took time for luncheon, and 





Tom Tiger was eating, Clark cautiously began 
to file the bent horseshoe to which the chain 
was welded. He was astonished that the wild 
horse submitted with such patience. With con- 
stantly increasing hope he filed and filed into 
the hardened steel ring. 

But suddenly Tom Tiger started and pricked 
up his ears. Snorting, he stared with appre- 
hensive eyes over the edge of the cliff. Clark 
looked to see what had disturbed the horse 
and began to tremble with fear for his charge. 
Galloping down the cafion, waving his hand 
and yelling at the top of his voice, was Eddy 
Bowers. 

Torn with mingled passions, Clark urged 
Tom Tiger out of sight. Then he sprang over 
boulders, up the cliff, down again, into the 
rough cafion-side trail. 

He would never let Eddy approach Tom 
Tiger—never! 

Yet Eddy was approaching. He had dis- 


worked only for a short time before he hastened,| mounted now and was climbing up the trail. 
back up the hill to gather more feed. While 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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GEN. VON EICHHORN 


FACT AND COMMENT 


HE thought used in inventing excuses, if 
used in time, might save the need of them. 


Strength and Zest are Manhood’s Measures: 

Hardships, gayly borne, are Pleasures. 

EIZE your worthy aspiration now, or it 

may be lost in the flock of unworthy desires 
that is approaching. ° 


5 is Germany,’’ says a German paper, 
‘that will speak the last word in this 
war.’’ Punch agrees, and adds, ‘‘The last 
word will be ‘Kamerad’!’’ 


HE schools in all New York towns of less 

than a thousand population are going to 
have pig-raising classes this year under the 
direction of the New York Food Control Com- 
mission. Every class will care for fifty pigs, 
and as there are about a thousand such com- 
munities the schools should raise some fifty 
thousand hogs. 


E Americans need not only to put less 

into the garbage can but also to take more 
out of it. In the past year we have learned 
much about the evil of wasting food, but we still 
have a lot to learn about utilizing the material 
that of necessity goes into the garbage can. 
Many cities burn or dump garbage that might 
furnish food for hundreds of hogs. 


— of the supplies that the Y. M. C. A. 
has recently shipped to France show the 
extent and nature of its service to the boys 
overseas : 5,000,000 bottles of ‘‘pop, ’’ 10,000,000 
sheets of writing paper, 5,000,000 envelopes, 
2,500,000 packages of chewing gum, 200 motion- 
picture machines, 100 phonographs, 2500 pho- 
nograph records, 200,000 Testaments, $100,000 
worth of athletic supplies and great quantities 
of toilet articles and food. 


_ Children’s Bureau at Washington 
began on April 6 a special effort to save 
the babies. It has prepared a pamphlet en- 
titled Infant Care that it will gladly send free 
to any person who asks for it. The pamphlet 
lays especial emphasis on the danger of artificial 
feeding in the first three months of the baby’s 
life. The death rate among babies whose 
mothers have to go out to work is more than 
twice as high as it is among the babies whose 
mothers can remain at home. 


HO was first to go through the Grand 

Cafion of the Colorado? The United 
States government has erected on the rim of 
the gorge a monument to Maj. Powell, who 
traversed its 217 miles in 1869. But documents 
that have recently come to light tend to show 
that James White, a miner, made the trip in 
1867. He was one of a party of four, all the 
rest of whom lost their lives. It is known 
that Spanish explorers reached the gorge as 
’ early as 1539, but they only looked down from 
the rim, as most visitors do now. 
ipo persons, as well as public institu- 

tions, are collecting the war posters that 
such campaigns as those for the Liberty Loan 
and the Red Cross funds have brought out. No 
one can estimate the importance of the nine 
million posters that were used in the third 
Liberty-Loan campaign — Mr. Leyendecker’s 
Weapons for Liberty, Mr. Riesenberg’s Over 
the Top for You, Mr. Raleigh’s Halt the Hun, 
Mr. Stern’s Are You One Hundred Per Cent 
American? Mr. Pennell’s battleship poster, 
Mr. Christie’s drawing of the modernized spirit 
of Victory bearing an American flag, and the 


others. Fifty ora hundred years from now they 
will be historic documents of great interest 
and value. 
idee stories of great human interest are 
constantly leaking out of the cantonments. 
They seldom get into print, but pass by word 
of mouth into the common fund of knowledge. 
Here is one of them: A young private in a 
Southern camp was behaving badly. Finally, 
he insulted an officer, was reported and court- 
martialed. The sentence was fifteen years at 
hard labor in a military prison; but because of 
| the boy’s youth the commanding general re- 
| duced the sentence to five years’ imprisonment 
‘and dishonorable discharge. When the boy 
| heard of it he said, ‘‘I had rather serve the 
| fifteen years.’’ The general then made the sen- 
| tence five years and remitted the dishonorable 
discharge. Surely there is still something to nail 
tc in a boy who reckons his honor as worth ten 
years of hard labor. 


os 


GERMANY SWALLOWS UKRAINIA 


T Brest-Litovsk, Germany treated with 
the Ukraine as an independent state 
and took a great deal of credit to itself 





| | for doing so. A great people—so said Berlin— 


had been delivered from Russian tyranny and 
under German protection had received freedom 
and been made a nation. If anyone in Ukrainia 
or elsewhere believed those high - sounding 
assertions, he knows better now. 

Germany began its dealings with the new 
‘*republic’’ by sending two strong armies under 
Gen. von Eichhorn across the frontier, nomi- 
nally ‘‘to assist the government in maintaining 
order,’’ but really to seize all the wheat they 
could lay their hands on. Those armies took 
possession of Odessa and Sebastopol, the only 
seaports of importance, and of the naval station 
at Nikolaev; one of them encamped at the 
gates of Kiev, the capital. Then, having made 
it impossible for any grain to leave the country 
except with its permission, Germany demanded 
that the government at Kiev should turn over 
to it eighty-five per cent of all the wheat in 
Ukrainia. That, the government was naturally 
unable to do; it would have meant the starva- 
tion of almost everyone in the country, for, as 
The Companion pointed put recently, there is 
probably not much more wheat stored in the 
Ukraine than its own people need. The peas- 
ants refused to give up their grain; they re- 
sisted the Germans when they tried to seize it 
—and so gave Berlin the excuse it wanted. 

‘‘The government proved too weak to main- 
tain law and order,’’ reports von Payer, the 
German Vice Chancellor; ‘‘it would not take 
measures to meet its treaty obligations in the 
matter of wheat; there is evidence that plots 
were on foot to murder all the innocent Ger- 
mans in Ukrainia.’’ 

And so, the lamb having sufficiently angered 
the wolf, German soldiers occupied Kiev, 
arrested several of the government officials, 
dispersed the Rada and by means of the 
puppet government of Gen. Skoropadski estab- 
lished German military rule. If Germany has 
the power when the war is over, Ukrainia, like 
Poland, Courland, Livonia, Finland and all 
the rest of Russia that counts, will in some 
form or other be annexed to the Hohenzollern 
empire. 

No one is really astonished. Ukrainia is 
altogether too succulent a morsel for the Ger- 
mans to decline. When they promised it free- 
dom and independence, they meant to break 
their promise at the first opportunity. For what 
else, indeed, are German promises ever made? 
But to those Germans and those friends of 
Germany who think that the Kaiser is fighting 
a ‘‘defensive’’ war it should be interesting to 
see the circle of conquest widen. 


e ¢ 
RED TAPE 


E are prone to forget that the tend- 

V V ency that puts red tape into government 

work is both wise and useful. There 
must be method and orderliness if there is to 
be efficiency. Checks by one officer upon an> 
other are necessary to insure honesty and to 
prevent or to detect the mistakes that all men 
make. Only when the devices to reach those 
aims are applied to unimportant details, and 
are so refined and petty that they obstruct 
and delay the measures they were intended to 
further, do they become red tape in the offen- 
sive sense. 

A period of war is of all times the last occa- 
sion when either the necessary safeguards 
against waste, extravagance and ‘ graft’’ 
should be omitted, or unnecessary formalities 
be allowed to hold back the work of the 
; government. There must be a middle ground 
| between that of the martinets in office and that 
of the impatient outside observers who would 








sweep away most of the machinery of govern- 
ment bureaus. Neither group is wholly right. 

That fact has been made clear to all who 
have watched the actions of our government 
before and during the war. There have been 
mistakes of both kinds. On the one hand, 
delay and inefficiency have resulted from the 
subserviency with which certain bureaus and 
officers followed the deliberate mechanical 
methods that seemed to be satisfactory in 
peace times, and the country has been irri- 
tated by them. On the other hand, some of the 
new Officers who took up their duties with a 
determination that there should be no red tape 
in matters under their control have made 
amazing mistakes. 

The errors of both groups are to be depre- 
cated, but of the two blunderers the man who 
cuts the red tape does less harm than the other. 
He is trying to do things and probably will 
not make the same mistake twice, as the other 
fellow will; and if his first attempt fails, he will 
find another way to do what he wants to do. 

For one product of red tape—the rigid rule 
of promotion by seniority—there is no excuse 
in war time. What would have happened to 
the Union cause during the Civil War if the 
government had clung to that absurd system 
and had not retired Scott, Halleck and Mc- 
Clellan and given the command to one who 
was junior to them all? Congress might well 
consider whether it cannot increase its own 
efficiency by shaking up its committees and by 
selecting the chairmen for some other reason 
than length of service. 


e 9 
ONE LIFE FOR YOUR COUNTRY 


\ K = certainly: do not wish to deter any- 
one from sacrifice in this dark hour 
when sacrifice is so incumbent upon all. 
There are, no doubt, still plenty of compara- 
tively idle women, both rich and poor, who are 
mainly intent upon their own comfort and that 
of those nearest to them and who give but little 
care to the enormous need for public thought 
and public effort. But there are also conscien- 
tious and earnest women who are torn:by a 
conflict of duties, who are carrying a compli- 
cated burden under a strain that is incompatible 
with long life, or at any rate with a long life 
of service and usefulness. We believe that a 
word of caution will be a help and comfort to 
such women. 

The housewife who drafts herself into service 
is very differently situated from the soldier 
who is drafted. Indeed, the condition of the 
soldier is unparalleled in modern life. From 
the moment he enlists, the care of himself is 
shifted from his shoulders. His hours are filled, 
his tasks are planned, his decisions are made 
for him. No other man in any walk of life has 
his future so completely cared for. He not only 
need not arrange for it; he cannot arrange for 
it. All that he has to do is to obey orders, to see 
that the duty of the immediate minute is per- 
formed with all the intelligence and all the 
faithfulness that is in him. In giving his life 
to his country he has given his conscience also. 
After he has performed his definite, assigned 
duty, he can sleep in peace. 

With the housewife it is far otherwise. There 
is no one to tell her how much she must do, 
how far she must go. Pressing calls pour in 
from everywhere, calls quite inconsistent with 
one another and each proclaiming that it must 
be attended to at once. Meanwhile, home has 
never asked so much from her. Husband and 
children are all overworking. Food is scarce, 
money scarcer, help scarcest. How is she to 
think the thoughts and to perform the labors 
of a dozen? 

She cannot do the task, and she must make 
up her mind that she cannot do it. Her family 
must be cared for first; not excessively, not 
luxuriously, but properly cared for. Then she 
must care for her own health—eat enough, 
sleep enough, even have a certain amount of 
normal diversion. Those things are necessary 
in order that she may do really well the public 
work that she is able to do. 

You are making every effort to conserve food, 
to conserve clothing, to conserve fuel. Do not 
neglect due effort to conserve your own life 
also. You have but one life, and your country 
may want that one long and want it at its best. 


o 2 


PRUSSIA AND OUR SCHOOLS 


VERYONE who has given any study 
E to the matter agrees that our public- 

school system has a good many faults. 
Conspicuous among them is the imperfect 
articulation between the upper grades and the 
high school. Apparently there is not enough 
elementary work to oceupy profitably all the 





but they are nevertheless not permitted to 
begin algebra, geometry and languages until 
they enter the high school. 

Unfortunately, that means too little work in 
the upper grades and too much in the lower 
high school, and a sharp break both in the 
subjects taught and in the methods of teaching 
when the pupil leaves the grades for the high 
school. Of course teachers and schoolmen are 
trying as best they can to correct the evil; 
one very hopeful project is the ‘‘junior high 
school,’’ which unites the two upper grades 
with the first high-school year and which 
permits children who are going on to technical 
schools or to college to begin their preparation 
in language and mathematics a year or two 
earlier. . 

It is interesting to know on the authority 
of Prof. Judd of Chicago University that the 
special difficulty arose because the men who 
reorganized our common-school system seventy- 
five years ago took as their model the Volks- 
schulen of Prussia—largely because nowhere 
else was the school system so carefully and 
thoroughly organized. Now, the Folk schools 
are shrewdly designed to educate the so-called 
‘lower classes.’’ No one can go to them who 
expects to stay in school after he is fourteen. 
Nothing is taught except what the rulers of 
Prussia think the humblest of their subjects 
ought to know. A boy cannot go from the Folk 
school to the university or into the civil service 
or into the army—as an officer. The gymnasium 
is the school for the children of the upper 
classes. That has a long, logically arranged 
course, and leads to the university or to the 
technical school, to the army or to high civil 
positions. 

The double system is not adapted to our 
needs; we insist that every pupil who has the 
brains and the ambition shall be encouraged 
to go as high as he can, and we have tried to 
accomplish that by tying four years of a course 
somewhat like that of the German gymnasium 
to an eight-year course modeled on the Folk 
schools. The thing works badly, because the 
two parts are not meant to go together and 
because neither part is a proper answer to the 
problem of democratic education. 

Sooner or later the whole school system will 
be reorganized in accordance with our own 
national needs. Education is, above all, a mat- 
ter of psychology. A system that is adapted to 
the psychology of a Prussian can hardly be the 
best system to use for the education of good 
Americans. Pas 


PAID 


N memory of Lafayette the French city of 
Le Puy presented a flag to one of the 
regiments of the American Expeditionary 

Force soon after it landed on French soil. Now 
the diocese of Artois has asked and received 
permission from Gen. Pershing to offer the 
same honor to another American regiment. 

Tq the ordinary reader who sees that an- 
nouncement in his newspaper it means only 
one of those graceful compliments for which 
the French are noted, but in reality it is some- 
thing more than that. It is the word ‘‘Paid’’ 
written by a nation across the face.of a note 
that has been running a hundred and forty 
years. The story is a short one, but it is well 
worth telling. 

In 1778, at a dark period in our great strug- 
gle for freedom, Washington wrote, ‘‘ If we 
do not get money and soldiers from France, 
our cause is lost.’’ We got both. Lafayette 
contributed ‘‘the grace and chivalry of his 
twenty years,’’ and Rochambeau placed his 
military experience and six thousand soldiers 
at the disposal of Washington as completely 
as Gen. Pershing has placed the American 
troops under the orders of Gen. Foch. The 
French troops marched from Newport, Rhode 
Island, across Connecticut, and joined Wash- 
ington on the Hudson; then, with the Ameri- 
can forces, they moved on Yorktown, where 
Lafayette’s troops lay, and together they forced 
Cornwallis to surrender. 

Most of those troops came from Artois, of 
which Rochambeau was afterwards governor, 
and many of them returned to mingle their 
dust with its soil; and all Artois was whole- 
heartedly for the American cause. One way 
in which the Artesians showed their sympathy 
was by building and equipping a frigate, the 
Artois, and giving it to the colonies. On the flag 
that the province is to present to the American 
regiment will be an embroidered picture of 
that ship, an emblem that will be all the more 
highly valued by the Americans because the 
miniature duplicate of the frigate, which stood 
in the Museum at Arras, was burned by the 
Germans. 

From those deep wells that have made the 


time of the children for eight or nine years, | name of Artois known the world over there 
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is pouring a flood of something sweeter than ‘from Moscow were said to be negotiating 


water, and more refreshing to the spirit; and 
both we and our French allies can join in 
Rochambeau’s noble words of 1781—words that 
to-day seem almost prophetic: ‘‘Entre vous, 
entre nous, & la vie, & la mort.!’’ 


ase 
CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.—On May 13 the Senate passed 

the bill that provides money for building 
houses for government workers at the ship- 
yards. The House passed the Overman Dill, 
which gives the President additional powers 
in reorganizing administrative departments, on 
May 14.——Senator Thomas presented to the 
Senate letters that seemed to connect Mr. 
Borglum, who has brought charges of incom- 
petence or worse against the Aircraft Board, 
with a company that was to be formed to get 
contracts for aircraft construction. Mr. Borglum 
indignantly denied the implications and de- 
clared that there was a conspiracy to injure 
him. ° 


ONDUCT OF THE WAR.—The use of 
shipping for foreign commerce has been 
further limited by the action of the War Trade 
Board, which has ruled that nothing can be 
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with Ukrainian delegates concerning a treaty 
between the two governments. 


THE GREAT WAR 
(From May 9 to May 15) 


The Germans still delayed the renewal of 
their great offensive. Artillery fire was con- 
tinual and heavy, and there were several local 
| attacks of some importance. By one the Ger- 
| mans gained a foothold north of Mont Kemmel, 
{and by another they took some trenches near 
Hangard, but strong counter-attacks by the 
British and the French drove them back again 
to their former line. French troops made a 
brilliant attack on Hill 44, north of Kemmel, 
took it and held it against all counter-attacks. 
There was a general agreement that the enemy 
must soon attack to improve his rather uncom- 
fortable positions before both Amiens and 
Ypres, and there was evidence that large prep- 
arations for such an attack were going forward. 
German prisoners reported the death of Mar- 
shal von Hindenburg and said that Marshal 
von Mackensen was now in command in the 
west; but the news was not generally credited 
by the Allied leaders. 

About 250,000 Italian soldiers are already 
attached to Gen. Foch’s reserve army, and 
more are coming into France every week. 

The Emperors of Germany and Austria were 








THE BRITISH CRUISER VINDICTIVE, AFTER THE RAID ON ZEEBRUGGE ON APRIL 22. 
THE CRUISER WAS LATER SUNK IN OSTEND HARBOR TO 
BLOCK THE CHANNEL 


licensed for shipment to the Allied nations 
unless with the approval of the mission, resident 
in Washington, for the country to which the 
material is to go. The President appointed 
May 30 as a day of prayer for the welfare 
and final victory of the nation’s cause. ——On 
May 15 it was announced that, at the Presi- 
dent’s request, former Justice Charles E. 
Hughes had consented to act with the Attor- 
ney General in investigating the Borglum 
charges against the Aircraft Board. 
S 
NGLAND.—On May 9 Mr. Lloyd George 
replied in Parliament to the charges made 
by Gen. Maurice, who alleged that members 
of the cabinet had misled the country by false 
statements regarding English forces abroad. 
Mr. George showed that the figures he had 
presented were furnished him by the bureau 
of which Gen. Maurice was the head, and at 
the end of his effective speech, the House, by 
293 to 106, upheld him and refused to order a 
committee of investigation. Gen. Maurice has 
been put on the retired list. 
S 
HINA.—Military representatives of Japan 
and China have reached an agreement 
concerning the military relations of the two 
countries ; the terms had not been made public 
when this record closed. 
e 
USSIA.— The situation in the Ukraine 
remained confused. The new government 
of Gen. Skoropadski seems to be only partly 
pro-German, but the military control that 
Gen. von Eichhorn exercises in Kiev prevents 
it from taking any action that is displeasing to 
Germany. There is still great disorder in the 
country districts, where the peasants resist the 
attempts of the Germans to commandeer their 
wheat. Large forces of Bavarian cavalry are 
said to have been transferred to Kiev, to patrol 
the country and ‘‘ maintain order.’’—— The 
Dowager Empress Marie Feodorovna and the 
Grand Duke Nicholas were reported to be in 
Kiev, but whether as prisoners of the Germans 
or as sympathizers with the new government is 
not perfectly clear.——The foreign minister of 
the Soviet government at Moscow said that the 
Russian Black Sea fleet was at Novorossiysk, 
on the eastern shore of the Black Sea. He 
begged the German government to cease its 
pursuit of the fleet and its encroachment on 
Russian territory adjacent to the Ukraine, since 
peace had been declared, and the German 
aggressions were causing a great deal of unrest 
and indignation among the Russian people. 
The Germans replied by demanding the sur- 
render of the Black Sea fleet. ——Street fight- 
ing between anarchists and Bolsheviks took 
place in Moscow. Bolshevik representatives 





in conference at the great headquarters; as a 
result, they made an agreement binding the 
two nations to a twenty-five-year alliance with 
military and economic relations far closer than 
ever before. 

The Kaiser issued a proclamation recogniz- 
ing the ‘‘independence’’ of Lithuania, and 
hinting that Lithuania, as an allied state, must 
supply troops to Germany. 

The Italians by a brilliant assault took Monte 
Corno, a dominating position on the main road 
from Trent into Italy, and also stormed an 
Austrian post on the Col dell’ Orso. Their 
aviators also were active, both over Trieste and 
over the Trentino. The artillery of the Aus- 
trians was in full play, but they attempted no 
infantry movements. 

The British pursued the retreating Turks 
beyond Kerkuk in Mesopotamia, and are now 
only sixty miles from Mosul. 

The total Allied and neutral loss from sub- 
marines during April was 381,631 tons, a little 
more than half what it was in April, 1917. 

The British made another naval raid on 
Ostend and sunk across the channel entrance 
the old cruiser Vindictive, which was badly 
shot up in the Zeebrugge raid. Apparently the 
channel is not entirely closed, but it is very 
dangerously narrowed. ' 

A supplementary treaty has been negotiated 
between Germany and Roumania, which binds 
Roumania to indemnify German citizens for 
damage done to their property during the war, 
and to indemnify all neutrals for damage done 
to them by the German military occupation. 
Queen Marie has declared that she will never 
recognize the peace that has been signed, and 
the Roumanian parliament was evidently in 
no mood to ratify it, for it has been dissolved 
and a new election ordered. Political intrigues 
similar to those that have been employed in 
the Ukraine may be looked for in Roumania, 
and there is every reason to expect a coup 
d’état and German control under martial law 
in Bucharest as well as at Kiev. 

Germany has demanded that Holland turn 
over to Germany ships to be used after the 
war, to offset the Dutch tonnage that the Allies 
are now using. Other peremptory demands 
have been made, and the feeling grows in 
Holland that it will not much longer be pos- 
sible to continue on friendly terms with Ger- 
many. 

On May 11 a regiment of American troops 
were reviewed by King George V. They got a 
remarkable reception as they marched through 
the streets of London. 

Brig. Gen. Sandeman Carey, who, during 
the March offensive, held the Germans back 





has been promoted to be major general. 
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with an impromptu brigade while the beaten | 
army of Gen. Gough was reorganizing itself, | 
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Mrs. IDA C. BAILEY ALLEN 


Specialist in Home Economics 
Lecturer for the United States Food Administration 


Mrs. Ida C. Bailey Allen, one of our highest authorities 
on home economics is known to hundreds of thousands 
of women the country over. Through her conservation 
lecture work and her magazine articles she has earned 
the title of ‘““Teacher to the American Housewife”. Mrs. 
Allen is practical. She explains in words any woman can 
understand, the principles of home economics — the se- 
crets of good cookery—the everyday problems of the 
everyday housewife. 


Because she believes in the importance of conservation 
and the value of milk as a food, Mrs. Allen has con- 
sented to present a series of articles on the use of 
Evaporated Milk. She will include in each article, a 
simple conservation recipe, worked out in her own home 
kitchen. They will be practical recipes, for the practical 
woman. Watch for them. 


Mrs. cAllen says: “I use Borden’s Evaporated Milk be- 
cause it is pure and economical. The Borden system of pro- 
tection begins with the frequent physical examination, by 
graduate veterinaries, of the cows supplying milk to the Borden 
factories, and the regular inspection of sanitary conditions in 
the dairies. Moreover, the milk itself is handled with ex- 
treme care from the time it leaves the dairy till it reaches your 
pantry shelves. It is subject to the most scrupulously rigid 
sanitary regulations that guarantee its absolute purity. It is 
tich whole milk with only water removed. 


“Borden’s Evaporated Milk is easy to use. For cooking, simply 
dilute with one to two parts of water. For richer milk, re- 
duce the quantity of water—for coffee and tea, use it as it 


comes from the can—undiluted. 


“Try my recipe for Baked Tapioca Indian Pudding given be- 
low. You'll find it delightful and highly nutritious, and you'll 
understand why I use Borden’s Evaporated Milk.” 


Baked Tapioca Indian Pudding 


4  tablespoonfuls pear! tapioca 2 
6 tablespoonfuls cornmeal Milk diluted with three cup- 

(or use | cupful fuls of water. 

molasses and 1/2 cupful chopped candied ginger, optional 
( omit sugar) 2 teaspoonfuls salt 


Cover tapioca with warm water and let it soak for an hour; scald 4 cupfuls of the milk 
and water; add the tapioca and cook for 15 minutes. Mix together the remaining ingredi- 
ents, stir into the tapioca mixture and cook over hot water till thickened and the pudding is 
beginning to separate. Turn into a buttered baking dish, and bake for three hours in a slow 
oven. Add the extra cupful of cold milk and water at the end of two hours. 


Prem © Fait, a0 


Specialist in Home Economics, Lesnar 
for the United States Food Administration. 


Mrs. Allen’s Recipe Contest 
$2500.00 in prizes will be awarded for the best recipes submitted 
calling for the use of Borden’s Evaporated Milk. Watch for an- 
nouncement later or write to Dept. S-21 for complete information. 
BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK COMPANY 
108 Hudson Street New York 


Borden's 
orated Milk 


“The Milk that Cuts the Cost of Cooking” 
Write for our “Recipe Book” 


cupfuls Borden’s Evaporated 


2/3 cupful molasses 
1/2 cupful sugar 
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NEW GLORY 
CBy Amos R. Wells 


LD GLORY is a gallant flag, 
It speaks of days gone by 
When hero spirits did not lag, 
But sprang to do or die. 

Old Glory tells of triumphs old, 
Brave deeds on land and sea; 
But now my service flag, behold! 

New Glory is to me. 


Beside Old Glory, floating fair 
In red and white and blue, 

New Glory leaps upon the air 
To those dear colors true: 

Still red, the love of beating heart; 
Still white, the pure design ; 

Still blue of truth’s eternal art; 
Still stars that loyal shine. 


Old Glory has a noble tale 
Superbly to relate: 

The thirteen states that did not fail, 
The splendid forty-eight. 

New Glory, in a simple way, 
So modest and so clear, 

Has only one short word to say, 
But oh, how proudly dear! 


Old Glory means our mighty land, 
And now the brother earth; 

New Glory means my hero’s hand, 
My hero’s dauntless worth. 

Old Glory fills the farthest marge, 
New Glory decks a wall; 

But all Old Glory means in large 
New Glory means in small. 
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GOD’S BURDENS — AND OURS 


“ CAN’T understand!” Mrs. Holman 
| cried, with her hollow eyes full of be- 





wildered trouble. “Doesn’t God prom- 
ise to give us strength for our burdens? 
You said so yourself, Dr. Kerr! The 
last sermon I heard you preach before 
I was taken ill was upon, ‘As thy days, so shall thy 
strength be.’ You said God couldn’t fail. I was fight- 
ing to keep from breaking down under all the work 
I was doing, and it comforted me so! I went home 
feeling better than I had for a month. And then, 
three days later, everything came to an end! I 
don’t mean to be irreverent, but I don’t see how 
I can believe God’s word. Certainly He has failed 
me now. It isn’t of myself I’m thinking, but of the 
children ; they need me so, and it makes things so 
terribly hard for Sharley —” 

Her voice broke abruptly. All her life she had 
been trying to keep hard things from Sharley. 

Dr. Kerr’s eyes, grave and tender and under- 
standing, met hers steadily. ‘‘I am here to repeat 
it, Mrs. Holman. I could not come to you if I came 
with any other message. I could not go into my 
pulpit another Sunday. The God whom I serve 
and whom I declare to my people never breaks 
his word. He has said that He will give strength 
for every duty and every burden that He sends— 
and He will.” 

“Then how —” Mrs. Holman faltered. 

‘Because He never promised strength for all 
the burdens that we pick up for ourselves along 
the way. Tell me what you have been doing this 
winter besides the necessary things for your fam- 
ily. Didn’t I hear Sharley say something about a 
party gown?” 

“But they can be girls only once—and a party 
gown means so much to a girl!” 

“Didn’t Sharley have any?” 

“Why, of course, she had a couple of old ones; 
but a girl can’t wear them forever.” 

“Which would Sharley rather have, a new party 
gown or—a mother? Did you give her a choice?” 

There was no answer; Dr. Kerr had not ex- 
pected one. He went on gravely: ‘“‘And that enter- 
tainment you gave the Fortnightly last month. 
Everyone was speaking of it—of all the work you 
did. Would the Fortnightly have gone to pieces if 
you hadn’t entertained it this winter?” 

Again Mrs. Holman was silent. Her pastor’s 
strong hand took hers in a comforting grasp. 

“That’s sermon enough for to-day. I have just 
given you the text— God never fails. You can 
preach yourself the sermon. Only, I’ve one more 
suggestion: Suppose you talk the whole matter 
over with Sharley; take her into the hard and re- 
sponsible places; nothing in the world will make 
such a woman of her. The child wants it. You are 
robbing her if you give her party dresses instead 
of her mother.” 

Once more Mrs. Holman was silent. 
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AT A CONCERT WITH CICELY 


E to hear Sukloff! Miss Cicely, you don’t 
mean it!’? Norah Banks’s thin face was 
flushed with surprise. 

“Ot course I mean it,” said Cicely, 
gayly. “I’m asking you just as hard as 

I know how.” 

Norah’s eyes, which a moment before had 
looked as if she had caught a glimpse of heaven, 
grew dull again. 

“It’s—it’s dear of you, Miss Cicely—I’ll never 
forget it as long as I live. But I couldn’t. I—I 
haven’t things to wear.” 

“But you don’t need ‘things’ at a concert,” said 
Cicely. “‘ You stop being a goose, Norah Banks. 
You’re coming anyhow, and it’s no use hunting up 
more objections. Tuesday, at four-thirty, at the 
Jefferson. Don’t forget!” 

**Forget!’? Norah Banks echoed. 

Cicely went home radiant. It was such fun doing 
things like that! 

If Norah Banks had heard her, she would have 
wondered how Cicely could call it fun. Fun to be 
going to hear a great singer for the first time when 
you had been starved for it all your life! To 
Norah Banks the wonder of it needed a new word 
that never had been used before. She and her 
mother could hardly sleep that night because it 
had to be talked over and over. 

Tuesday afternoon Norah was at the Jefferson 
early. If only Miss Cicely would not be very fash- 
ionable! Norah was ashamed of herself for caring 
—for thinking of anything in the world except the 
music. Four-thirty came and passed. Then sud- 
denly Norah looked about her in bewilderment. 
Everyone was going in—only she and one other 
were left—and Miss Cicely was not there. Norah’s 
eyes filled with tears. Had she come so close, to 
miss it after all! At last a lovely little figure in 
blue velvet and white furs ran up the steps. 

“You poor Norah! Isn’t it dreadful of me to be 























late! But I always am, you know. Never mind! 
The first number or two never amount to much.” 

Down the aisle behind the blue velvet Norah 
went, quivering. She knew that they were annoy- 
ing people. They had to crowd into the middle of 
a row, too. Norah sank into her seat with a sigh 
of relief. She put up her hands to take off her hat, 
but Cicely evidently had no intention of removing 
her jaunty little toque. Norah’s hands dropped. 
Then a voice came from behind: ‘‘ Will you please 
take off your hat?” 

The concert was half over before Norah could 
really lose herself in the beauty of it. Even then 
Cicely’s whispers and the rustling of her pro- 
gramme would break in. In spite of herself Norah 
kept thinking of the contrast between her clothes 
and Cicely’s. Again and again her mind wandered 
from the music. 

Norah’s mother was watching for her. ‘“ Oh, 
Norah, what was the matter?” she cried. “Didn’t 
you enjoy it?” 

Norah pulled herself up bravely. ‘Enjoy it? Of 
course I did. It was the most wonderful thing I 
| ever heard,” she replied. 
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DANGEROUS INDIANS 


N a recent number of Travel there is a descrip- 
| I tion of the curious May festival of northern 

Chihuahua in which the writer describes an 
amusing incident that occurred while the Apache 
dancers were performing. 

The Apaches were a fearsome-looking lot. They 
wore red stockings with either red bloomers or 
white drawers, and red-flannel shirts with the tails 
outside. The costume was topped off by a hideous 
blackened face.seen between strands of horse- 
hair that hung from a circular crest of stiffly erect 
black-and-white feathers. In addition to bamboo 
scalps and little mirrors, they were liberally be- 
decked with tin beer-bottle tops. Each carried a 
machete and a small shield with a centre of bright 
tin. Their dance was violent. They sprang into 
the air, circled, postured and whirled about as 
they massacred countless imaginary victims. Now 
and then one would roar, ‘‘Huwb-bub-bub-bub-bah- 
h-h-h-h-h!”’ accenting the last of it with a terrible 
indrawn snort, and springing toward a spectator, 
who had to be nimble in making his escape. 

On the opening night, says the writer, a group 
of us were seated with much formality in chairs 
at the edge of the dancing space. One of the ladies 
who knew something about the dance happened 
to be in riding costume. With malice aforethought, 
she turned to another one who was plump of 
person. 

“Did you wear your riding boots?” she inquired. 

“No. Why?” was the unsuspicious answer. 

“Oh, because,” and the speaker lifted her skirt 
slightly, “you know the Apache dancers some- 
times run up and bite your legs, and if you have 
on boots it does not hurt so much.” 

Just at this instant a particularly ferocious 
Apache bore down upon the party, whirling, hub- 
bub-bah-h-h-ing and snorting like a hungry tiger. 
The plump person did not hesitate; she fled, amid 
the delighted shrieks of the Mexicans. 

I myself had an unpleasant experience with an 
Apache chief at the first dance that I attended. I 
had taken a number of pictures of him while he 
was directly menacing me with his machete. Had 
I then noticed the expression of the spectators as 
they appeared later in the prints, I might not have 
accepted so confidingly the guarantees of myguide, 
a wily old Indian named Santiago. Whether it was 
deliberate or not, Ido not know, but while I was 
squatted close to the wildly dancing crew, working 
the camera, the chief whirled past me and struck 
me fairly under the chin with the flat of his machete. 
I can only be thankful that it was not the edge. 
When I came to, everyone was apologizing ; it had 
been a most unfortunate accident. As my camera 
also was intact, we let it go at that and took more 
pictures. I learned later that the Apache chief 
and Santiago had long been “bad friends.” 
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TREED BY WILD DOGS 


HEN an animal of a species that man has 
W tamed and domesticated reverts to the 
wildness of its ancestors, it often becomes 
the dangerous enemy of every human being that 
crosses its path. Not long ago two engineers, Mr. 
H. C. Malloy and Mr. William Haggerty, while 
looking over some mining claims in Arizona, en- 
countered a pack of dogs that had all the boldness 
and savagery of wolves. Haggerty had gone out 
to bring in the horses from a mountain pasture 
near their camp, but stayed away so long that his 
friend started to look for him. 

The first thing I knew, says Malloy in telling 
the story, a big, brindle bulldog came growling 
out of the underbrush. He was the ugliest-looking 
beast I had ever seen, and he was followed by a 
score of savage, half-famished dogs. I at once 
scrambled to the top of the nearest tree, for I was 
armed only with a hunting knife. From that van- 
tage point I saw our four horses huddled together 
in a far corner of the little meadow. Halfway 
between, in a scrubby pifion, was Haggerty. He 
waved to me, and I shouted: 

“What are you doing up there?” 

His grim laughter echoed back to me as he 
pointed toward the base of his tree. I then per- 
ceived five or six of the wild dogs crouching in the 
dry grass. At the time I had no idea where they 
came from, but I have since learned that they 
were left behind in a mining town that had ceased 
to exist after the boom was over. 

The dogs beneath my tree were gaunt, ferocious- 
looking creatures,—collies, mastiffs and curs,—but 
the brindle bull was evidently the leader of the 
troop, for he kept trotting back and forth between 
Haggerty’s tree and my own, determined to keep 
us prisoners. 

I could not stay there all night, however, and I 
saw that Haggerty had already made up his mind 
not to remain treed much longer, for he was climb- 
ing down out of the pifion. Instantly a tremendous 
uproar broke out from the dogs, and those that 
were guarding me started on the run toward Hag- 
gerty. Seeing my opportunity, I slipped down out 
of my tree and ran toward the camp for my rifle. I 
did not even pause to see how Haggerty fared ; but 
he put up a brave fight, as I afterwards learned, 
with a cudgel that he had shaped for himself out 
of a branch of the tree. I reached the cabin none 
too soon, for snapping and growling at my heels 
came that dreadful brindle bull. 

I slammed the door in his face, but by the time 
I had found my gun and poked it out of the one 
window of the shack the beast was gone. I climbed 
cautiously out of the window, somehow thinking it 
safer than to venture forth by the door; but I saw 
no more of the dogs until I neared the tree where 
T had first taken refuge. Here I heard the thunder 





of hoofs, and our horses galloped toward me, fol- 
lowed by most of the pack, with the brindle bull- 
dog in the lead. Three times I fired into the pack 
before I brought them to a standstill. Whether I 
hit any or not I cannot say, but at the unexpected 
sounds the dogs shrank together, barking loudly. 
I then took careful aim at the bull, and had the 
satisfaction of tumbling him in his tracks. Again 
I fired into the pack and crippled two, which I 
soon dispatched. The rest then took to their heels. 

At that moment Haggerty appeared, looking 
much the worse for wear. 

“Why didn’t you bring your gun with you in the 
first place?” he demanded. ‘You might have 
known —” 

“Why didn’t you carry yours?” I asked. 

He laughed. ‘“‘Well, I guess it’s a lesson to both 
of us,” he said. 

o 9 


IN ANY WAR GARDEN 








Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 

How does your garden grow ? 

**My shoulders ache some from 
the rake, 

But see my color glow!” 











MISS LARKIN’S SACRIFICE 


a ES, I know I’m almost a stranger,” said 
Mrs. Putnam as she sank into an easy 
chair. “But, dear me! In these times one 

often has to deny oneself even the pleasure of 

making a friendly call. Time, money, home com- 
forts and social pleasures must be sacrificed to 
help win the war.” 

While Mrs. Putnam’s tongue was thus employed, 
her eyes were also busy. They noticed how fresh 
and bright Miss Larkin appeared in spite of her 
seventy-five years. They glanced appraisingly at 
all the belongings of the room—the quaint furni- 
ture, the cat stretched at ease on a cushioned 
chair, the lifetime accumulation of books, pic- 
tures and knickknacks; and they finally lingered 
on a piece of statuary, easily recognized as a 
“Rogers’ Group,” that somehow seemed to domi- 
nate all. 

“My dear, I envy you,” said the old lady. ‘I 
only wish that I could make some real sacrifice 
for the cause, if it was ever so little.” 

“Why, Miss Larkin! I’m sure that you are doing 
quite all that could be expected of you. Didn’t I 
see one of those conservation cards in your win- 
dow? And of course the stocking that you are 
knitting is for the Red Cross.” 

“Oh, that is nothing at all! Now this conserva- 
tion of food. They want you to use only one lump 
of sugar in your tea or coffee. But I’ve never used 
any in mine. Meat I care little about. I used to 
count some on hot biscuits; but the war bread 
agrees with me better. As for knitting, I always 
loved it; I take solid comfort, knitting and read- 
ing. I can knit faster when I read, and I can read 
more understandingly when I knit. So you see that 
nothing I’ve done yet is a sacrifice. I wish you could 
suggest something not so easy and agreeable.” 

Mrs. Putnam’s eyes twinkled. “I suppose you 
might take your turn with Teddy. You remember 
Mary Mulkern that married that young Canadian 
a few years ago? Her husband is in the army now, 
and she has come back here with her four-year- 
old boy, to live with her mother. She has a place 
to work downtown, but the constant care of Teddy 
is almost too much for the grandmother. So some 
of us ladies take him off her hands on certain days 
each week. No doubt you could have your day, 
and, considering your love of neatness and quiet, 
I should think it might count for a sacrifice. Of 
course I was only joking,” she hastened to add, 
noticing the old lady’s gasp of consternation. 

But Miss Larkin promptly rose to the occasion. 
“TI think that would do very nicely,” she said. “Let 
Teddy come.” 

A few days later Teddy came. 

With some anxiety Mrs. Putnam went to see her 
friend the morning after, but she found her in a 
quite cheerful frame of mind. 

“1 think that now I can truly say I have made a 
little sacrifice,” said Miss Larkin. “Not that I 
didn’t enjoy having Teddy,” she added. “Living 
alone so, my days are pretty much alike, and some- 
times seem monotonous. Yesterday was a change. 
I think that Teddy was interested, too. At any 
rate, the precious darling fought like a little sol- 
dier when they came to take him home. And I had 
a delightful time setting things to right and wash- 
ing windows after he was gone. I love to clean, 
when there is any excuse for it. There was only 
one thing that was in any sense a sacrifice, but I 
really do feel that.” 

Meanwhile Mrs. Putnam’s eyes had been roving 
round the room. 

‘*Why, Miss Larkin,” she exclaimed, ‘‘what has 
become of your Rogers’ Group?” 

“Oh, that?” said Miss Larkin. “Yes, there was an 
accident ; but fortunately Teddy wasn’t hurt at all. 
It was a present from my niece,” she added, quite 
unemotionally. ‘She had had it some time, and she 
didn’t seem to need it. But that was not what I 
referred to.” 

As she spoke there was a slight disturbance 
from outside, as of a sudden spring into the win- 





dow. “Why, if here isn’t Kitticat, after all!” cried 
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Miss Larkin. “I thought I had lost him forever. 
The poor dear didn’t understand Teddy at all.” 

She laughed happily as she let the wanderer in, 
and then her face took on a whimsical look of dis- 
may. “ But Kitticat was my one sacrifice,” she 
said ; ‘‘and now he has come back!” 

“Never mind,” said Mrs. Putnam, with a smile. 
“Your opportunity may come yet. Although, for 
that matter, perhaps we shall all of us be doing 
our bit quite as acceptably if we learn to think of 
it as our pleasure, instead of our sacrifice.” 


oe 


THE HODJA’S THREAT 


MAN who knew both Turks and Irishmen 
A very well, Sir William Whittall, author of 
Turkish Stories and Parables, has discerned 
an unexpected and diverting similarity between 
the notions that form the basis of the popular 
humor in Anatolia and in Connaught. As he re- 
marks, the stories that are told of old Nasr-ed-din 
Hodja, the typical Anatolian peasant of the medi- 
zeval period, embody the humor of the confusion 
of ideas—the humor of nonsense, as some persons 
call it. The same sort of humor is conspicuous in 
the Irish race. Why the quick-witted Irish and the 
slow and sedate Turks should have the same sense 
of the humorous is a profound mystery that Sir 
William admits he cannot understand. 

The Turkish kind is coarser and more grotesque 
than the Irish, he says, but they certainly are of 
the same type. Thus, an Irishman picks up a sover- 
eign one day, which turns out to be a light one, 
worth only 17s. 6d., and he refuses to pick up an- 
other the next day because, forsooth, he lost 2s. 6d. 
by picking up its sister the day before. 

Under the same confusion of ideas, Nasr-ed-din 
Hodja, because, through his donkey’s straying, he 
lost his pelisse, which he had thrown on the pack- 
saddle, punishes the animal by taking off the 
packsaddle from its back, and, carrying it home 
on his own back, threatens never to replace it on 
the ass until the pelisse is found. In the same way, 
too, having quarreled with the villagers, whose 
cowherd he had become, he threatens them with 
terrible vengeance. Upon which one of them asks 
him: 

“What will you do, O Hodja? Will you let our 
cows stray and become the food of wolves?” 

“Worse than that,” replies the Hodja. 

“Will you set fire to our village?” asks the vil- 
lager again. . 

“Much worse than that,” he replies. 

“Well, what will you do? Tell us,” says the vil- 
lager. 

“T’ll tell you,” replies the Hodja; “Ill work for 
you for a whole year, and when the time comes 
for you to pay me my wages, I’ll throw the money 
into your faces and go away.” 


es 
HOME, SWEET HOME 


T happened, of course, before the war, when 
Deutschland iiber Alles sounded, in the ears of 
the world, no more menacingly boastful than 

Rule, Britannia! and our own Yankee Doodle. 
Not yet had the Hymn of Hate been sung; and 
Germans—plump, peaceful, inquisitive and senti- 
mental—still visited England, arriving by the Chan- 
nel boats and not by Zeppelins. Some of the things 
they saw they admired; and occasionally they 
sought others, of which they had heard interesting 
rumors. 

He was fair, fat, spectacled and big-moustached, 
a London journalist reports, and it needed not his 
guttural tones and Teuton accent to acquaint the 
experienced hotel manager that the new arrival ~ 
was from Germany. 

“Vrom Potsdammerburg I vas come, sir,’’ an- 
nounced the newcomer. 

“A very nice place, sir,” said the manager 
politely. 

“Dere vas a petter.” 

“Yes? Berlin?” 

“Nein. Ohm.” 

“Ohm? In—er—Germany, of course?” 

“Donner und blitzen, nein! In England. In dis 
gountry.” 

“Ohm?” said the manager, thoughtfully. 

“Ja!” growled the German. “I vas come vrom 
Potsdammerburg to see Ohm. I vas at der goncert 
in Berlin und I hear der great Engleesh soprano 
sing dot dere vas no blace like Ohm, und all der 
Engleesh beobles in der goncert gry like der leedle 
babies. Dot must be der vonderful blace, Ohm, to 
make der Engleesh beobles gry, und I dell mine- 
self dot I vill go und see dis Ohm vot vas no blace 
like. Now, sir, vich der vay to Ohm?” 

It was a sadly disillusioned German who learned 
that the nearest way to “Ohm” was straight back to 
Potsdammerburg—sweet, sweet Potsdammerburg. 


o © 


A MARINE FIREFLY 


HE bay of Toyama, Japan, is the scene of a 

peculiar phenomenon that occurs each year 

in April and May. The cause of it is an 
almost limitless swarm of cuttlefish that shine 
like glowworms. 

The fish are tiny, says a writer in the Boston 
Transcript, and when they meet with anything ob- 
jectionable they emit a wonderful display of phos- 
phorescence. Every spring the coasts of Toyama 
swarm with these little creatures, and fishermen 
go out with special nets to catch them. 

When caught in the meshes the fish emit their 
light and cause the nets to sparkle as if charged 
with electricity. The people regard the sight as 
wonderful, and rush in great excitement to see it. 
Pleasure boats are in demand on those occasions, 
and it is a favorite courtesy to invite a friend to an 
evening of entertainment in watching the spark- 
ling cuttlefish. 

e 9 


HARD ON THE LIONS 


Taw Rev. Charles H. Spurgeon’s keen wit was 
always based on sterling common sense, says 
Tit-Bits. One day he said to one of his sons: 

“Can you tell me the reason why the lions didn’t 
eat Daniel?” 

“No, sir. Why was it?” 

“Because the most of him was backbone and 
the rest was grit.” ° 


CONSERVING THE APPLES 


inquired Puttey of his neighbor, Savall. 
“Fifteen bar’ls,” was the answer. 
Farmer Puttey took another sip. 
“It’s a pity,” he said, “that you hadn’t another 
apple. You might have made another bar’l.” 


. ‘Hi much cider did you make this year?” 
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THE LITTLE BIRDS 


BY OLIVETTE MORRIS 


Little baby birds are you 
In your nest on high; 
Downy bits from eggs of blue, 
Calling to the sky; 


Waiting, while the May days go, 
Without songs or wings; 

Swaying as the winds may blow, 
Helpless little things. 


Yet as sure as June times are 
Followers of May, 

So your wings will bear you far 
O’er the hills away. 


May they bear you where you will, 
Far away, and then 
Back o’er field and wood until 


You’re at home again. 


And the songs that you will sing 
In the months to be! 

Will you, will you sometimes bring 
Morning songs to me? 


May your singing all be near 
Those who ever find 

In your songs a note of cheer, 
And whose hearts are kind! 


od 


WHAT MADE THE BLUE 
JAY BLUE 


BY ABIGAIL BURTON 


EMIMA JAY sat in a gooseberry thicket, 
7 watching the goldfinches play tag in the 
sunlight. Her feathers were all ruffled, and 
she was Scowling dreadfully, quite as if she 
had a headache. She had no headache, of 
course,—Jemima Jay never had a headache, — 
and there was nothing the matter but jealousy. 
You see, Jemima Jay had always wanted 
to be beautiful. She admired a gay coat more 
than anything else. No one had ever told her 
that fine feathers do not make fine birds. I am 
afraid she would not have believed it, anyway, 
for she felt that she should be perfectly happy 
if she could dress in bright colors. 

Now, you must know that in those days 
Jemima wore a sober costume of pale brown, 
without any trimmings. Against the back- 
ground of a tree she hardly showed, and when 
she alighted on the ground, unless you looked 
twice, you really would not know she 
was there. And Jemima longed to make 
asensation. She dreamed of flitting, a 
searlet streak, from branch to branch, 
like the tanager, or of bringing the sky 
down to earth, like the bluebird. So 
Jemima Jay was not at all pleased 
with her appearance. 

She might have been very happy if 





would have noticed how she was dressed; but 
she would not learn that lesson of the thrushes 
and the song sparrows. She would not study 
and she would not practice, and all that the 
wood people knew her by was her frown. 

So Jemima crouched out of sight among the 
wild gooseberries and frowned at the gay little 
goldfinches ; and she ruffled her feathers, until 
the ruffle stuck up on her head as if it had in- 
tended to stay there always, as indeed it did. 
But all her ruffling and all her frowning did 
not change the color of her dress. 

The goldfinches flitted back and forth over 
a tiny pool. The water caught the glint of 
their golden wings and, reflecting it, made the 
scene twice as gay. Suddenly Jemima began 
talking aloud and scolding. Angry as she was, 
her voice was sweet, and the goldfinches stopped 
their play to listen. But the minute they came 
near enough to hear what Jemima was saying, 
they were so shocked that they flew away in 
a hurry; for her words matched her scowl. 





and His 





only she had been a little wiser. Her 
voice was naturally sweet, and all the 
birds love a fine singer. If she had 
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been able to trill and to warble, no one 


Our Thomas is a handsome 
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When once the 


And then he secant 


Where all his friends 
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have met. - 


For there the other jg have come 


From far and near; 


And when the Bf is in 


the sky. 


The chorus then we hear. 





Jemima scrambled out of the thicket, scolding | for it is no fun to be afraid of your own voice. 


By Virginia Bowdoin 


Miss Apple Tree wore sombre brown 

All winter—such a simple gown! 

In April she began to prink, 

In May she put on white and pink, 

With rosettes here and ribbons there, 
; And all the frills that ladies wear. 
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MISS APPLE TREE sy nancy ByrpD TURNER 


When summer comes she’ll dress in green, 
A scalloped frock of softest sheen; 

And yellow gems and red she’ll wear ' 
For belt and necklace, very fair. 

Oh, if a child I might not be, 

I’d change into an apple tree! 





worse than ever. She went so fast that she | 
was within an inch of plunging headfirst 
into the pool. The water was a wonder- 
ful deep blue, for, you see, it was full of 
sky. And there were flecks of white in it 
caught from the clouds. A moment before 
it had been shot with gold from the gold- 
finches. If the pool could change its own 
color like that, thought Jemima, why 
could it not change hers? | 

The next minute Jemima Jay was wad- 
ing into the water. It was very cold. She 
could almost feel herself turning blue! 
She closed her eyes and holding back her 
head went in deeper, until only her bill 
was above the water. And there she 
stayed, until she was so stiff that she 
knew she must go out at once, if she were 
going at all. Besides, she felt blue. 

And she -was! Her feathers had turned 
the color of the sky, and were flecked with 
white, as the sky is sometimes flecked 
with white clouds. And the ruffle on her 
head made a fine crest. Only her bill had not 
turned blue, because she had kept it out of the 
water, nor her feet, because they had been 
sunk in the mud. 

But do you think Jemima Jay was satisfied ? 
Not at all! Why had she not stepped into the 
pool when it was shining with the goldfinches? 
It would have been much grander, she thought, 
to have dashes of gold over her dress. More 
than that, she had caught a terrible cold. When 
she tried to speak, she found that her lovely 
voice was gone, and the only noise she could 
make was a harsh scream. The other birds: 
would have admired her, no doubt, had not her 
harsh tones frightened them away. She was 
frightened herself—so badly that every time 
she spoke she jumped nearly out of her newly 
dyed feathers! 

Now, Jemima Jay never got over the cold 
she caught in the pool, and she was not any 
happier in her beautiful blue coat than she had 
been in her sober costume of plain brown, 
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THE FAIRIES AND THE 
FLOWERS 


BY ANTOINETTE DeC. PATTERSON 


HERE was no place in the world where 
little Marian would rather be than in 
Aunt Lydia’s garden. To her it was 
more than just a garden—it was fairyland 
itself. In some of the rocky places were deep 
holes, round which delicate vines had been 
trained until they made the holes into grottoes ; 
and there was a summerhouse covered with 
red ramblers. But even that was not all. Wind- 
ing in and out among the flowers and trees ran 
a brook that flowed southward to the river: 

Marian delighted in making believe that each 
kind of flower had its own especial fairy. The 
Johnny-jump-up fairies were jolly little fel- 
lows, all dressed in velvet—gold, crimson, blue 
or black. Quite different were those that lived 
in the sweet peas. They, Marian would tell 
you, always wore tulle, in white, or pink, or 
soft shades of red, and were very slim and 
delicate, so much so, indeed, that no one ever 
really saw them. The queen of the fairies, 
without a doubt, lived among La France roses, 
of which Aunt Lydia was so proud, and her 
maids of honor lived in the white rosebush 
near by. 

In summer, perhaps because the flowers 
were even richer and lovelier than usual, the 
fairies had seemed more real than ever to 
Marian. Then autumn came, and one frosty 
day when Marian awoke there were few 
flowers to be seen. The little girl felt very sad 
all the morning. What would become of the 
fairies, she thought, with no flower homes for 
them to slip into when they were tired or 
sleepy ? That afternoon she told Aunt Lydia 
all about her fears as they were taking a 
walk together through the leaf-strewn garden. 
Their steps led them by the little stream, down 
which many withered leaves were floating. 

Aunt Lydia, as if in answer to Marian, said, 
‘*The stream flows toward the south, where 
it is always summer. How like little 
boats the leaves look!’’ 

Marian seized her aunt’s hand. 

‘*T do believe, ’’ she cried, ‘‘the fair- 
ies may be using those leaves for boats, 
and are sailing away in them to the 
south! Aunt Lydia, don’t you think 
that’s perfectly possible ?’’ 

Aunt Lydia stooped to pluck the 
very last rosebud. 

‘*Anything is possible, my dear,’’ 
she said, ‘‘in a world where there are 
such wonderful things as flowers. ’’ 
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Get the Tires the 
Champions Ride 


Here, bicycle riders, are P-M Cords—the tires 
that Spencer, Kramer, McNamara and all the rest 
of the World’s Champions ride in their bi me 

These are the tires that hold every 
Record from 4% of a mile to 25 miles. Pod » - wh 
have won every 6-Day Bicycle Race for several 
years past. Put them on your wheel, too. 


PYE- MUSSELMAN 


<ORD ee CORD TYREs - A 


will make good for you, same as they have for 

e Speed Kings. 

Any tire that will stand the burning-hot speed 
of World’s Championship racing—any tire that 
day after day can stand the hauling and 
mauling, the yanking and jerking, which 

the 6- he Racers give their 7s cer- 

tainly more than stout enough and more 
than active eno’ for the ote kind 
of everyday road work you can give it. 
Every boy who wants to be up-to- 
date is putting P-M Cords on his 
wheel. 

Ask your dealer to show you the 
new P-M Cords with the Stars and 
Bars tread—a patriotic tread that is 
making a big hit everywhere. Also 


Send for Champions’ 
Record Book 


containing pictures of all the 
Racers in racing costume and their 
records. Book also contains other 
valuable information for bicy- 
clists. Send for it—it’s E! 


Indiana Rubber & 
Insulated Wire Co. 
1033 Pye Street 
Jonesboro Indiana 





























‘Hureabs Boys 
Camping Time Again 


Pack your kits and “‘hike” to the woods. But 
don’t forget a bottle of 3-in-One Oil, or the self- 
sealing Handy Oil Can that fits so snugly i in a hip 
pocket. 

3-in-One is a real vacation necessity. Keeps 
everything in working order and prevents rust on 
guns and tools. Best gun and pistol oil. Oils 
"> trigger, break - joint and magazine just 

K in: of barrel bright and prevents 
oe ay Kao so good as 


3-in-One Oil 


for a stiff fishing reel. Also keeps lines and flies 
water-pr. ut 3-in-One on shoes 
and leather leggings—makes ‘em soft 
and water-pr 
All stores: 1 0z., 15c; 3 02., 25c: 

8 oz. (% pt.), 50c. Handy Oil 
Cans, 3 0z., be. If your deer does 
not cary t cans we will send 
one by parcel post, full of 3-in-One, 
for Ask for 3-in-One and 


ibe i. 
FREE—Sample and Dictionary of Uses. 
Three-in-One Oil Co. 
165 AIB Broadway, New York 


: 
: 
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’ Have YouFound YourPlace? 


Uncle Sam expects every loyal nephew to 
be in his place, and at work. If you can 
raise corn and potatoes, keep your hoe shin- 
ing; if you are interested in mechanics and 
like to work around machines, write to the 
APPRENTICE DEPT. 


Pratt & Whitney Company 








a Hartford, Conn. y 








Particulars of The Hayes Method for 


Asthma, which is proving so suc- 
eessful, sent free on application 
to P. Harold Hayes, M D., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Ask for Bulletin Y-184. 


/NATURE & SCIENCE 
Oe 


SUBSTITUTE FOR DYNAMITE. — Many 
by-product coke plants in this country are 
already recovering quantities of trinitrotoluol for 
manufacturing munitions, and many other plants 
now building will be equipped to recover it. Its 
superiority to picric acid was plainly demonstrated 
early in the war. According to the Mining and 
Scientific Press, it is now a question whether the 
| trinitrotoluol that is recovered by coke plants 
| cannot be put on the market in competition with 
| dynamite as a commercial explosive after the war. 
| In many ways it is a much better commercial ex- 
plosive than nitroglycerin. It does not freeze, does 
not melt until a temperature of 1772° F. is reached, 
does not ignite until a temperature of 572° F. is 
reached, and even then does not explode; it does 
not give off gases that produce severe headache, 
as dynamite does, and does not deteriorate under 
water. The only serious objection to its use is 
that the explosion produces a large volume of 
carbon-monoxide gas. However, that is also the 
case with nitroglycerin; and dynamite used for 
tunnel driving is mixed with nitrate as an oxi- 
dizer, to prevent the formation of the carbon 
monoxide. Trinitrotoluol could be treated in the 
same way. The chief thing that remains to be 
worked out is a method of packing the explosive 
in convenient form for handling, as nitroglycerin 
is packed in dynamite sticks. 


CRUISING JELLYFISH.—The most con. 

spicuous of the jellyfishes is the Portuguese 
man-of-war, which lives in the warmer parts of 
the Atlantic but which is carried far northward by 
the Gulf Stream, and often drifts ashore along the 
coast of the United States. Its air-filled buoy is 
sometimes six inches long, and has along the top a 
highly colored crest or sail that can be lowered at 
will. Beneath are many tentacles and protruding 
mouth parts that appear plainly in the accom- 
panying illustration from the Zoélogical Society 
Bulletin. The tentacles of the man-of-war can hold 
fishes over six inches 
in length, although the 
creature usually takes 
those of smaller size. 
It grasps anything 
with which its long 
tentacles come in con- 
tact, and as the tenta- 
cles can stretch down 
forty or fifty feet fishes 
of any size may be- 
come entangled. The 
largest fishes doubt- 
less break away, but 
the tentacles are cov- 
ered with stinging 
cells that soon weaken 
and disable the victim, 
which the jellyfishthen 
draws gradually closer 
to its body, where the 
numerous protruding 
and disk-tipped stom- 
achs seize and absorb 
the soft parts but leave the bones and scales 
almost intact. The sting of the tentacles is instant 
and painful to the human hand. There is a species 
of small fish, known as the man-of-war pilot, that 
is apparently immune to the paralyzing touch of 
the tentacles, since it lives habitually under their 
shelter. Several of the pilot fish may accompany 
a single man-of-war. When disturbed by larger 
fishes they seek refuge among the trailing tenta- 
cles, where the pursuing fishes often meet their 
fate. The remarkable immunity of the pilots may 
be owing to some secretion that prevents the sting- 
ing cells of the tentacles from adhering to them. 


HE SPADEFOQT.—One of the commonest 

but least known of toads is the spadefoot, a 
picture of which is reproduced from the Zodélog- 
ical Society Bulletin. Few people know that deni- 
zen of the garden, because he spends most of his 
two years of life underground and seldom appears 
in the open except at night. Only a dark, damp 
day will draw him out of the ground before sunset, 
and even then he obtrudes only his round, sleepy 
head, with eyes closed, looking more like a dirty 
red pebble than a living creature. The eyes, having 
vertical pupils like those of a cat, see best in the 
dark and are of little use by day. But the spade- 
foot troops forth in great numbers in the spring- 
time and, like other toads, takes to the ponds to 
breed. Although it is a trifle smaller than the 
common toad, it is said during the breeding time 
to make more noise than a bullfrog. For observa- 
tion at home, the hardy tadpoles of the spadefoot 
toad are most interesting. As the under surface is 
transparent, the beating of the heart, the long 
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intestinal coil and nearly the whole physiology of 
the animal can be seen without the necessity of 
dissecting the creature or magnifying the parts. 
In a few weeks after the eggs hatch—and that is 
usually the day after they are laid—the hind legs 
push gradually through the skin and are followed 
by the fore legs; the tail is absorbed when the 
tadpoles are about five weeks old. The pollywog 
eats nothing during the few days when its tail is 
being dissolved by blood and lymph and phago- 
cytes, for the tail thus taken into the body serves 
to nourish the little creature while it is losing its 
round, sucking mouth and acquiring a new large 
one with teeth in the upper jaw and while other- 
wise it is getting ready for the wonderfully differ- 
ent life on land that it is soon to lead. The auburn 
jacket is exchanged for a brown land coat, which 
is worn until the reddish coat of the adult is finally 
assumed. Most of the tadpoles are content to wait 
until their tails are gone before they seek the new 
world, but a few—about one in seven—are so ex- 
tremely eager for terrestrial life that they set out, 
tails and all. The name spadefoot is derived from 
small, boriy protuberances on the hind feet that 
are thought to serve as spades when the toad 
burrows. A few strokes with his hind feet, and 
back he slides into the earth as if he were sinking 
in quicksand. The eggs of the spadefoot are laid, 
like those of frogs, in jelly-like clusters or masses, 
and not in the polka-dot strings that are charac- 
teristic of most toads. 
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‘‘THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE”’ 
$3 $350 +4 $4.50 $5 ‘6 7 & 38 
You can save money by wear- 
ing W.L. Douglas shoes. The 
best known shoes in the world. 
The actual value is determined © 
and W. L. Douglas name and 
the retail price stamped on the 
bottom before the shoes leave 
the factory, which guarantees 
their value and absolutely pro- 
tects you against high prices 
and unreasonable profits. 


he quality of W. L. Douglas 
product is guaranteed by 
more than 40 years experi- 
ence in making fine shoes. 
The smart styles are the 
leaders in the fashion cen- 


















: BOYS SHOES 
tres of America. They are Best in the World 
made in a well-equipped $3 $2.50 $2 


factory at Brockton, Mass., 
by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under the 
direction and supervision of experienced men, all work- 
ing with an honest determination to make the best 
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fy THE Wi L.DOUGLAS SHOE CO. 
< Copyright, W.L.Douglas Shoe Co. 





shoes for the price that money can buy. 


SGA ea 30X60 Fr ROOM Sie retail prices are the same everywhere. They 

cost no more in San Francisco than they do in New 

York. They are always worth the price paid for them. 
CAUTION—Before you buy be sure W. L. Douglas 
name and the retail price is stamped on the 
bottom and the inside top facing. This absolutely 
protects you against high prices and unreasonable 

: profits. 

Sold by over 9000 shoe dealers and Ay W. L. Douglas 

stores. If not convenient to call at 

our dealer for them. Take no other make. Write for 

ee fy showing how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 


BEWARE OF FRAUD. 


L. Douglas store, ask 


President 


Via, W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE Co., 
157 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 
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$15 for 30, 


$5.00 for ten new 


for one thousand : 
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WILL YOU BE ONE § 


of the fortunate subscribers 5 


who will share in the award of extra Prizes to be Cs 
made by The Youth’s Companion in the Offer 


Every Companion subscriber who, between October 18, 1917, and Gs 
a June 29, 1918, sends ten or more new yearly subscriptions will = 
Us} receive a Purse of from $5.00 to $1000.00 according to total number ee 
cs of subscriptions he secures. 
a i 
Prizes Range All.the Way from a5 
(=) 
=) a) 
(a 
Ls) subscriptions 


$20 for 40, etc., up to 


7 — oe 
= new subscriptions a 
a 
See Premium List of October 18,1917, for Complete Prize List ey 
(Si NOTE. To count on this Offer, new op eye at be mailed at your post office on or 3 
os after October 18, 1917, but not later than June 29, 1918. The Purse of Sang my J will be sent as os 
soon as possible after closing of Offer—about july 15-20. This Offer is open to Youth’s ao 
a Companion subscribers only, and not to agents, agencies, publishers or _— bey wy All al 
new subscriptions must be obtained in accordance with Conditions on page 585 in The Com- si 
panion of October 18, 1917, and full subscription price paid by new subscriber in every instance. ca 
ae A Prize for Everyone. No one can take your Prize away by es 
Lis sending a larger number of subscriptions. You are absolutely sure Us 
cs of a Purse of Money if you comply with the Conditions. 
(er Don’t Forget, that, in addition to the Purse of Money, you also at 
2 receive a Premium of your own selection for each new subscription, a 
col and a Winner’s Gift extra for each group of five. os 
a THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


52nd Year. Young men and young women find here a 

homelike atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in 

every department of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful 

school spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, 

$325—$400 per year. Special course in Domestic Science. 
For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 
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THE 
trated weekly paper for all 
its subscription price is $2.00 a 
including postage prepai 
United States, $2.26 to Canada, and 
countries. Entered at the Post 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


Rog Se Subscriptions may begin at any time during 


Mone ; i Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Commpggion, wien sent by 
Taal, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 


be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 
Silver A through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the yd 
mewale. m the receipt of money by L a 
neg 5 > address on the next issue of 
paper, wich stows when the subscription exp: res, 


omen give the name of the Post one to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
8 unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
. PERRY MASON COMPANY 
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to any address in the 


.00 to foreign 
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HORMONES 





HIS is a comparatively new word in the 
language of medicine and it has not yet 
made its way into the vocabulary of 
mankind in general. It comes from a 
Greek word that means to arouse or to 
set in motion. A hormone sets in motion 

some part of the machinery of the body. When we 
consider the wenderful harmony in the functioning 
of the various parts of the body,—a harmony that 
would be more nearly perfect than it is if man would 
only take ordinary care of himself,—the conclusion 
is inevitable that there must be some means of com- 
munication between the different organs, telling 
them when to begin their work and when to rest. 

Physicians used to assume that the nerves car- 
ried those messages from one part to the other in 
such a manner as to synchronize all the activities 
of the body; but lately they have learned that the 
communication is not by telegraph but by alert 
messengers that never go to the wrong address or 
stop to idle on their way. Those messengers are 
chemical substances elaborated in certain glands 
and carried by the blood to the part that is to be 
stimulated to activity. For example: 

The first part of digestion occurs in the stomach, 
but a very important part goes on in the upper 
part of the intestine by means of the secretion of 
the pancreas, which digests starches. It would be 
wasteful if the pancreas poured its secretion into 
the intestine all the time, whether or not there was 
any starch there to be acted upon; and so it waits 
until it gets the signal to begin work. When the 
acid material passes from the stomach, after that 
- organ has done its share of the digestive work, it 
transforms a substance already present in the in- 
testinal glands into secretin, which is a hormone. 
The secretin is carried to the pancreas, which 
immediately begins to secrete and to pour out its 
digestive juice to meet the starch that is coming 
down. 

Other hormones have other functions, such as 
governing respiration, keeping up the tone of the 
heart and blood vessels, and so forth. Indeed, 
physicians are beginning to believe that all the 
functions of the body depend on the action of 
hormones, and that those messengers play a not 
unimportant part in the mechanism that enables 
mankind to resist or to throw off disease. 
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THE BURGLAR THAT ISN’T 
IBYL rose with a cry of welcome: 

“Charlotte! At last! I theught you 

were never coming! I’d almost given 

you up, and I didn’t know whatto-do!” 

always come when I’m invited, but you 

generally survive the disappointment,” responded 

Charlotte lightly. ‘‘Why the tragic intensity, Sib? 
And anyway, I’m here.” 

“Yes, you’re here,” sighed Sibyl contentedly. 
“If you weren’t — What’s that?” 

“What’s what?” asked Charlotte, pausing with 
one gaiter off and the other half-unfastened. “Do 
you mean that coal slide in your cellar?” 

“Oh, was that it? O Charlotte, you’re beginning 
to be a comfort already!” cried Sibyl. “The house 
has been full of dreadful sounds ever since the 
family left. Last night was a horror. It didn’t seem 
as if I could live till daylight!” 

Charlotte opened her eyes wide. “Why, Sib, I’d 
no idea you were so timid. Any house is full of 
queer sounds, if you listen for them—especially 
an old house, and in such stormy weather. And 
you weren’t really alone. There’s Sanna.” 

“‘What use would Sanna be if a burglar came?” 

“Quite as much as you or I, I fancy. She’s as 
strong as both of us together, and too placid to be 
easily flustered. I can imagine her with a poker 
and a sweet smile, politely advising a midnight 
intruder to go round by the back door, and wipe 
his feet —” 

“Charlotte! You’re laughing; but if you under- 
stood what I’ve been through, you couldn’t,”’ pro- 
tested Sibyl, reproachfully. “‘Didn’t you know 
there’d been a burglary just across the street, only 
three nights ago 

“T did not; “Sut if you’ve been really frightened, 
I’m sorry. I’ve been through a burglar-scare and 
I know what it’s like. The suffering is real, even 
when the danger isn’t—and generally it isn’t, you 
know, Sib, even if the burglar comes.” 

Sibyl uttered a squeak of horrified dissent. 

“Truly, that’s so. The last thing a—a properly 
educated burglar wants to do is to hurt anyone; 
it makes it so much worse for him if he’s caught, 
you see. Of course, if you heroically endeavor to 
protect your property or capture the lawbreaker, 
it’s different; but otherwise, all you need do is 
telephone the police, if you can, and shut your 
eyes tight and keep still, if you can’t. I don’t some- 
‘how suppose you aspire to be a heroine —” 

“Certainly not!” agreed Sibyl with emphasis. 

“So all that remains to do is just not to be — 
You’re not listening. At least, not to me.” 

“It’s the footsteps. Didn’t you hear? They’ve 
come every night.” 

“I’m too well burglar-broken to notice. My dear, 
the number of sounds that can be mistaken for 
footsteps runs into the hundreds! Pigeons on the 
piazza roof—expanding and contracting of old, 























“De without me, I suppose. I ean’t |- 





creaky timbers — dropping of ripe horse chestnuts 








at intervals on a still night—rolling of a log in the 
wood bin—hundreds!” 

“But, Charlotte, it might be a man getting in.” 

“It might,” Charlotte yawned. “Sib, I’m dread- 
fully sleepy. Let’s go upstairs early and get into 
our kimonos.” 

“But, Charlotte, suppose it is!” 

‘But, Sibyl, I’d rather suppose it isn’t. What’s 
the odds, anyway? Have you money in the house— 
much, I mean?” 

*“No, indeed ; and I sent most of the silver to the 
bank yesterday; but —” 

‘Well, then, lay your purse on the hall table 
with a note to that effect, and we’re sure not to be 
disturbed. My eyes are shutting up in spite of me. 
It would be downright cruelty to a guest to make 
me sit up late and entertain a burglar.” 

Sibyl laughed, and yielded, and Charlotte patted 
her shoulder approvingly as they started up the 
stairs together. 

“That’s right; your color’s coming back nicely. 
Just remember; you’ve a right to be reasonably 
afraid of a burglar that is, but it’s the ridiculous 
ar | burglar that isn’t that women usually torment and 
terrorize themselves over. Besides, times have 
changed, and so have standards. We’re not allowed 
such weakness nowadays.” 
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AN ARMY THAT MARCHED IN 
ITS SLEEP 


N American physician, Dr. George W. Crile, in 
a recently published book throws a remark- 
able side light on the famous retreat of the 
British and the French from Mons to the Marne. 
In nine days and nights they marched one hun- 
dred and eighty miles, often actually asleep, and 
every now and then fighting desperate rear-guard 
actions against overwhelming hordes of Germans. 
Rarely were the halts long enough for the men to 
snatch a few moments of rest. Food and water 
were scarce, and irregularly supplied. 

One of the most remarkable things about that 
retreat was the sleep phenomena that the soldiers 
experienced. It is known that animais subjected 
to the most favorable conditions, kept from exer- 
tion, supplied with plenty of food, and in good 
hygienic surroundings, do not survive longer than 
from five to eight days without sleep. In the 
retreat from Mons to the Marne we have an ex- 
traordinary human experiment, in which several 
hundred thousand men obtained almost no sleep 
during nine days, and, in addition, made long, 
forced marches and fought one of the greatest 
battles in history. 

How did those men survive nine days apparently 
without opportunity to sleep? They did an extraor- 
dinary thing—they slept while they marched. Sheer 
fatigue slowed down their pace to a rate that per- 
mitted them to sleep while walking. 

The unvaried testimony of the soldiers was that 
everyone at times slept on the march. They passed 
through villages asleep. When sleep deepened 
and they began to reel they were wakened by their 
comrades. No man was safe .who fell out of the 
ranks, for sleep conquered him—and asleep many 
were captured. That the artillerymen slept on 
horseback was proved by the fact that every man 
lost his cap. 

The complete exhaustion of the men is vividly 
told by Dr. Gros of the American Ambulance, who, 
with others, went to the battlefield of the Marne 
to collect the wounded. When the ambulances 
arrived at Meaux at midnight they found the town 
in utter darkness. At last they succeeded in awak- 
ening the mayor. 

“Can you tell in what village we shall find the 
wounded ?” they asked. “We were told there were 
many here.” 

“My town is full of wounded. I will. show you,” 
the mayor replied. 

They threaded their way through dark streets 
to a dilapidated school building. Not a sound! 
There was the stillness of death. They rapped 
louder ; there was no response. 

Pushing open the door, they found the building 
packed with wounded—more than five hundred. 
Some were dying; everyone was in a deep sleep. 
Bleeding, yet asleep; legs shattered, yet asleep! 
Not a groan, not a motion, not a complaint—only 


! 
Surgical aid, the prospect of being taken to a 
good hospital, the thought of food and drink, of 
being removed from the — of the enemy’s guns, 


awakened no interest. y desired only to be 
left alone. Suupdass on walle their wounds were 
being dressed. 


After deep sleep for two or three days, during 
which they wanted neither food nor drink, they 
began to be conscious of their surroundings ; they 
asked questions, they experienced pain, they had 
discomforts and wants—they had returned from 
the abysmal oblivion of sleep. 
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HANDLING A “TIGHT-WAD” 


HE little story of the generous contributions 

that Hiram Doane and Cy Matthews made to 

the Red Cross, which The Companion told in 
the number for February 21, reminded a subscriber 
of a visit that a friend, who was soli¢iting contri- 
butions for a useful community work, made on a 
prosperous but overthrifty jeweler in a Middle 
Western town. 

The lady presented her case with all her elo- 
quence, but the jeweler was unresponsive. 

“I believe it’s a good thing, Mrs. B—~,” he 
said. “It deserves to succeed, but I can’t afford 
to give you anything for it. However, you have my 
good will.” 

“Very well, Mr. Shine,” said the solicitor, “if 
that’s all you feel able to give, just sign your name 
here and write ‘good will’ after it, and then the 
ladies will know what your gift is.” 

The jeweler signed the paper, but he put some- 
thing besides “good will” against his name. 
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A MARY FOR HIS OLIVER 


T is told of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, says 

the American Medical Journal, that he was 

one day strolling on the beach near his summer 
home when he began chatting with a little girl who 
was playing in the sand. The child soon slipped 
her hand in his and walked with him. By and by 
she said: 

“T’ll have to go home now.” 

“Good-by, my dear,’ said Dr. Holmes, “and 
when mother asks you where you have been, tell 
her you have been walking with Oliver Wendell 
Holmes.” 

“And when your folks ask you where you have 
been,” said the child, “tell them you were walking 
with Mary Susanna Brown.” 











They Would All Prefer 
Bubble Grains 





The man who eats a 
chop for luncheon and 
feels dull in the afternoon. 
Countless men have turn- - 
ed to Puffed Rice or Puffed 
Wheat—whole-grain nu- 
trition in enticing form, 
easy to digest. Serve in 


a bowl of milk. 





The child who .SUps on bread 
and milk. Toasted Puffed Grains, 
bubble-like amd thim, are vastly 
more imvitimg: Amd every food 
cell is exploded, so they easily 
digest. Puffed Graims form the 
ideal good-night dish. 
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The boy who only half 
enjoys his breakfast ce-— 
real, and turns perhaps 
to meat. He would rather 
have a Puffed Grain 
—airy, flaky, flavory — 
than anything else you 
could serve him. Millions 
of mothers have proved 
that. 





_.The girl who eats much 
candy. Corn Puffs, crisped and 
lightly buttered, would form 
a preferred confection. They 
are flimsy, 
flavory tid- 


taste like 
nut - meats 
puffed. Yet 
they are sci- 
emtrfic foods. 
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Puffed 
Rice 





15¢c Except m 


Corn Puffed 
Puffs Wheat 


Far West 








The June Delights 


Serve a different 


puffed 
every morning. On wheatiless 
days serve Corn Puffs or Puffed 
Rice. 


Mix them with your berries. 
Scatter them like mut meats on 
Float them in your 
bowls of milk. Use them’ as 


ice cream. 


wafers im soups. 


These bubble grains are 
formed by steam explosions. 





Mix With Berries 


After an hour of fearful heat 
the grains are shot from guns. 
Thus every food cell is blasted, 
and digestion is made easy and 
complete. 


grain 


Despite all their fascinations 
they are scientific foods, better 
cooked than grain foods ever 
were before. Let your folks en- 
joy them at all hours and in all 
ways. 





Float in Milk 


(1900) 
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